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BARCELONA. 
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The  consular  district  of  Barcelona,  as  constituted  at  present,  in- 
cludes more  than  one-half  of  Spain  and  extends,  with  the  French 
boundary  in  the  Pyrenees  as  the  northern  limit,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean across  the  peninsula  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Portugal.  It  embraces  the  Provinces  of  Alava,  Astu- 
rias,  Andorra,  Balearic  Islands,  Burgos,  Barcelona,  Corunna,  Gerona, 
Guipuzcoa,  Huesca,  Leon,  Logrono,  Lerida,  Lugo,  Navarre,  Orense, 
Palencia,  Pontevedra,  Santander,  Soria,  Tarragona,  Teruel,  Viscaya, 
Valladolid,  Zamora,  and  Saragossa,  which  together  have  a  population 
of  nearly  10,000,000  and  74  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  each. 

In  this  district  six  consular  agencies  are  established,  at  points  best 
suited  for  the  furtherance  of  American  commercial  interests.  These 
offices  are  at  Bilbao,  Corunna,  and  Vigo  on  the  west  coast ;  Palma  de 
Mallorca  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Tarragona  and  Palamos  on  the 
eastern  Spanish  coast. 

Products  and  Industries  Highly  Diversified. 

This  large  area  is  highly  diversified  in  its  products  and  industries. 
It  embraces  extensive  iron  mines,  from  which  nearly  3,000,000  long 
tons,  of  ore  are  exported  annually,  and  its  coal  mines,  while  not  fully 
meeting  the  local  consumption,  are  still  capable  of  more  intensive 
development. 

The  cork  industry  in  the  east,  the  beet-root  sugar  industry  in  the 
central  part  of  the  district,  the  fisheries  on  the  west,  and  large  tracts 
devoted  to  grain  and  fruit  give  emplo.yment  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
hands.  The  wines  of  Tarragona  and  the  almonds  and  olives  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  figure  conspicuously  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Great  revenues  are  derived  from  the  textile  industries  of 
Catalonia  in  Northeastern  Spain,  ranging  from  Barcelona  to  the 
French  frontier.  This  is  the  chief  manufacturing  region  of  the 
monarchy,  and  meets  domestic  demands  for  cotton  and  woolen  tex- 
tiles of  all  grades,  exporting  a  considerable  quantity  as  well.  The 
steel  works  and  shipbuilding  yards  at  Bilbao,  the  most  important 
Spanish  port  on  the  west  coast,  are  strong  factors  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country. 

Progress  Made  in  First  Half  of  Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  191-1  progress  was  manifest  in  all  branches  of 
activity  throughout  this  consular  district.  National  and  foreign 
capital  had  been  attracted  to  railroads,  hydroelectric  development, 
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irrigation,  and  mining.  Spanish  legislators,  aided  by  commercial 
bodies  throughout  the  district,  were  active  in  finding  means  to  im- 
])rove  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  capital,  and  for  a  wider 
and  better  national  production.  AVith  measures  for  colonization  in 
certain  depopulated  regions,  extensive  road  making  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Provinces,  and  gradual  reforestation  plans,  there  was  evidence  of 
a  satisfactory  advance. 

With  the  outin-eah  of  hostilities  in  August  there  came  a  sudden 
check  to  commercial  and  industrial  life.  Tbis  consular  district,  being 
comparati\ely  close  to  tlie  seat  of  war,  proljably  suffered  a  greater 
dislocation  than  neighboring  districts.  It  felt  the  first  influx  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  of  all  nationalities,  and  every  precaution  had  to  be 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
labor  disturbances. 

Ilepatriated  Spanish  laborers  who  arrived  in  Barcelona  in  crowds 
were  promptly  sent  to  the  towns  and  villages  whence  they  had  orig- 
inally come.  AVith  the  help  of  work  supplied  by  the  Government  and 
the  employment  of  many  of  the  newcomers  in  various  private  bread- 
earning  capacities,  those  still  unoccupied  were  not  too  numerous  to 
be  carried  by  the  rest  of  the  population. 

After  a  period  of  great  stringency  in  the  money  market,  Avhen  the 
Barcelona  bourse  Avas  closed  and  the  banks  uniformly  refused  for 
a  time  to  honor  foreign  paper,  and  credits  were  not  granted,  confi- 
dence was  gradually  restored,  establishing  a  firm  basis  on  which  to 
renew  trade  and  manufacture. 

On  account  of  the  moratorium  declared  in  belligerent  countries, 
new  exports  from  this  district  could  be  made  only  against  cash. 
There  came  a  readjustment  in  the  work  of  the  textile  mills  of  Cata- 
lonia, heavy  orders  being  undertaken  for  foreign  Governments  in 
supplying  cloth,  tenting,  and  other  material.  No  moratorium  was 
declared  in  Spain,  and  the  failure  to  meet  obligations  was  not  much 
greater  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  business  under 
normal  circumstances. 

Financial  Year  in  Barcelona  and  Vicinity. 

The  financial  year  1014,  in  Barcelona  and  vicinity,  is  readily 
divided  into  two  periods,  ending,  respectively,  in  July  and  December. 
For  the  first  seven  months  conditions  were  normal  and  investors 
slioAved  a  fair  degree  of  confidence,  although  operations  on  the  local 
bourse  were  not  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  i)revious  year.  Gradually  a  certain  pessimistic  tone  was  notice- 
able in  the  local  financial  market,  and  it  tended  to  become  more  pro- 
nounced each  month.  It  seemed  to  be  greater  whenever  there  was  an 
important  bond  issue  from  any  foreign  State  or  when  great  financial 
enterprises  asked  assistance  in  this  market. 

The  discounts,  the  rates  of  interest  offered,  and  easy  terms  for 
which  new  stocks  were  placed  before  the  public  created  finally  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness,  if  not  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the  leading  local 
financiers,  which  proved  to  be  justified  before  the  second  half  of  the 
year  had  Avell  begun. 

The  transactions  on  the  Barcelona  money  market  are  limited.  The 
local  initiative  is  rather  confined  to  domestic  securities,  without  inde- 
pendent speculation.  The  standard  of  quotations  for  Spanish  rail- 
way stock  is  set  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  and  Barcelona  has  up  to  the 
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present  time  accepted  this  influence.  It  was  hoped  that  the  group 
of  Barcelona  raih'oads  woukl  be  freed  of  outside  pressure,  but  the 
far-reaching  financial  operations  in  other  markets  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  local  bourse.  The  year  as  a  whole  was  especially  un- 
favorable for  Barcelona  securities. 

Municipal  bonds  were  really  the  only  securities  that  came  out  rela- 
tively well  in  the  general  decline  in  all  securities  with  fixed  rate  of 
interest  quoted  on  the  local  market.  The  resources  of  the  city  of 
Barcelona  are  vast,  and  the  municipality  has  no  difliculty  in  floating 
a  loan  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  re- 
peated instances,  foreign  banks  and  SAmdicates  have  offered  money 
to  the  city  to  carry  out  certain  improvements  which  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  accept. 

The  first  manufacturing  plant  of  automobiles  in  Spain,  known  as 
the  Ilispano-Suiza,  has  its  Avorkshops  in  Barcelona,  as  well  as  a 
branch  factory  in  France.  It  is  capitalized  at  2,250,000  pesetas 
($4'38,750).  its  paper  is  now  quoted  at  97,  paying  a  dividend  of  5.20 
per  cent. 
Steamship  Lines  to  North  America  and  Philippines. 

The  Avell-known  Spanish  steamship  company,  Compaiiia  Trasat- 
Itintica,  is  situated  in  this  district  Avith  headquarters  at  Barcelona.  Its 
capital  is  noAv  $4,075,200.  It  has  regular  services  between  this  port 
and  NeAV  York,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
stock  is  quoted  at  100,  88,  and  95,  paying,  respectiA^eh^,  6,  4.30,  and 
5.20  per  cent. 

The  Compania  Genei'al  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  has  a  sjiecial 
interest  for  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  its  activity  is  largely 
centered  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  owns  extensiA^e  proper- 
ties, including  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice  plantations.  It  has  its 
tobacco  factories  in  Manila,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  purchase 
and  shipment  from  Manila  to  Europe  of  all  insular  products.  It 
possesses  also  a  fleet,  receiving  GoA^ernment  subvention.  Its  shares 
and  bonds  are  quoted  on  the  Barcelona  bourse,  the  latter  cjuoted  at 
par,  paying  4.25  per  cent. 

These  and  other  public-utility  companies  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  financial  strength  of  Barcelona,  and  are  of  marked  interest  to 
the  commercial  relations  of  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
Strikes  in  Catalonia  During  the  Year. 

The  labor  conditions  in  Catalonia,  which  comprises  a  leading  part 
of  the  district  of  the  Barcelona  consulate  general,  Avere  marked  dur- 
ing the  year  1914  by  eight  strikes  of  some  importance.  The  chief  of 
these  Avas  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  the  Province  of  Bar- 
celona, and  affected  8,000  operatiA^es,  male  and  female,  who  sought 
strict  compliance  Avith  the  regulation  as  to  the  maximum  hours  of 
labor  and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  There  were  26  mills  con- 
cerned in  this  strike,  which  lasted  for  38  days,  and  finally  the  oper- 
atives returned  to  work  under  the  old  conditions. 

Carpenter  shops  to  the  number  of  600,  employing  2,950  men,  Avere 
closed  for  nearly  two  months.  The  carpenters  demanded  an  increase 
of  9  cents  a  day  on  their  wages  and  the  pajnnent  of  half  the  price 
of  the  tools  used,  Avhich  they  liad  been  obliged  to  purchase  on  their 
own  account.  Both  of  these  demands  were  eventually  conceded  by 
the  emjoloyers. 
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In  a  cork  factory  in  the  cork  district,  there  was  a  strike  of  five 
days  on  the  part  of  COO  operatives  out  of  2.700.  The  cause  was  the 
refusal  of  the  managers  to  reemphiy  hands  that  had  been  dismissed. 
The  demand  was  refused  and  tlie  strilvcrs  returned  to  work. 

Workmen's  Demands  Close  Mosaic  Factories. 

Forty  pasteboard-box  factories  Avere  affected  by  a  strike  of  ?>00 
men  and  500  women  who  souirht  a  change  in  the  working  routine, 
a  petition  that  was  accorded  within  12  days.  There  were  also  40 
mosiac  factories  in  Barcelona,  emploving  (SOO  workmen,  that  de- 
manded a  certain  modification  in  their  method  of  worU.  After  the 
factories  had  been  shut  down  for  CO  days,  the}'  finally  reopened 
after  a  compromise. 

At  a  town  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona  there  was  a  lockout  in 
17  factories  engaged  in  various  textile  industries  employing  2,.5C0 
operatives,  of  whom  1,7C0  were  women  and  550  children.  The  lock- 
out was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  operatives  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent syndicates.  1'he  difference  was  finally  adjusted  by  conces- 
sions on  both  sides,  after  an  enforced  idleness  of  45  days. 

Out  of  2,100  employees  of  the  street  railway  company  in  Bar- 
celona 300  struck  ineffectually  for  22  days  for  the  readmission  of 
discharged  employees.  A  serious  strike  affected  50  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Barcelona,  besides  other  Spanish  ports,  and  actually 
paralj^zed  for  half  a  month  the  coastwise  trade  in  Spain.  It  was 
finally  terminated  in  favor  of  the  1,C00  strikers  engaged.  The  daily 
service  between  l^arcelona  and  the  Balearic  Islands  Avas  threatened 
for  a  time,  but,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Government,  part 
of  the  Spanish  naval  force  was  assigned  to  duty  on  this  line,  in  order 
to  continue  the  postal  service  with  the  mainland. 

Food  Supply  After  Outbreak  of  War. 

The  general  average  of  ])rices  for  food  products  was  not  higher 
during  the  early  part  of  1914  than  in  previous  normal  years.  When 
wheat  crops  have  been  short  in  Spain,  the  imports  of  this  staple 
have  been  increased,  shipments  having  been  received  according  to 
prices  and  available  supplies  in  the  Ignited  States,  Arg:outina,  Rus- 
sia, and  Roumania.  The  crops  in  1014  were  below  the  average,  and 
necessitated  the  purchase  abroad  of  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  wheat  and  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  wheat  liour  im- 
ported the  year  before. 

In  view  of  the  interruption  of  the  ocean-carrying  trade,  and  the 
uncertaint}^  as  to  the  regular  or  sufhcient  imi)ortation  of  cereals 
needed  in  Spain,  every  endeavor  was  made  to  supply  the  working 
classes,  particularly  numerous  in  this  district.  After  the  1st  of 
August  decided  uneasiness  was  felt  here  by  the  public  and  pro\ision 
dealers  as  to  food  supplies  and  the  ])rices  at  which  they  Avould  be 
ultimately  sold.  The  Avage  earners  of  this  neighborhood  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  able  to  subsist  Avith  economy  fairly  well,  and 
an  augmented  price  meant  distress.  Exports  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  Avere  continuing  to  be  made  and  shipped  by  rail  to  the 
frontier,  but  as  most  of  the  rolling  stock  Avas  being  employed  in 
connection  Avith  the  mobilization  of  troops,  the  earlier  shii)ments 
Averc  held  up  at  the  bomidary  and  could  not  be  delivered,  Avith  the 
result  that  many  of  them  Avent  to  waste. 
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Thousands  of  repatriated  Spaniards,  employed  in  France  and  else- 
where, arrived  in  Barcelona  unable  to  secure  immediate  employment. 
This  unawaited  throng  had  to  be  fed,  which  was  a  further  demand, 
if  only  a  provisional  one,  on  the  resources  of  this  vicinity. 

A  tendency  was  apparent  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  to  raise  the 
price  of  comestibles,  stocks  of  Avhich  were  running  low,  and  the  re- 
tailers were  asking  higher  prices  of  consumers,  until  finally  the 
authorities  intervened  with  stringent  measures  to  prevent  a  rise  in 
hitherto  prevailing  selling  prices  of  staple  food  products.  Jobbers 
and  brokers  were  forbidden  to  accumulate  and  to  hold  provisions  or 
to  sell  them  at  higher  prices.  A  certain  feeling  cf  panic  manifest 
early  in  August  eventually  disappeared,  and,  as  Barcelona  was  and 
remains  a  neutral  port,  the  difficulties  about  importation  of  food 
products  most  needed  were  overcome. 
Government  Measures  to  Prevent  Food  Scarcity. 

The  Government  23ut  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  any  food 
products  of  which  there  was  a  scarcity,  permitting  the  shipment 
abroad  of  such  as  were  abundant.  The  duty  was  either  lightened  or 
removed  on  several  items,  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  local  prices, 
and  larger  importations  resulted. 

The  greatest  problem  was  that  of  wheat  ai'd  flour.  By  an  arrange- 
ment that  the  duty  should  be  in  strict  proportion  to  that  asked  on  the 
leading  grain  markets  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  it  was  intended 
to  hold  the  price  of  wheat  at  a  normal,  if  not  at  a  comparatively  low, 
figure.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
the  soaring  quotations  in  foreign  wheat-producing  countries  tended 
to  make  the  Barcelona  public  pessimistic  as  to  the  future.  Fortu- 
nately at  the  close  of  the  3^ear  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  food  of 
different  classes,  but  some  alimentary  products,  imported  from  cer- 
tain belligerent  countries,  had  either  become  exhausted  or  were  re- 
ceived in  small  bulk,  so  that  foreign  luxuries  were  less  in  evidence. 
Everyday  comestibles  were  abundant,  the  prices  for  which,  it  may  be 
noted,  have  rarely  been  lower  than  those  asked  in  the  markets  of 
New  York. 

Octroi  and  the  Price  of  Comestibles. 

The  octroi  naturally  increases  the  cost  of  food  ]>roducts.  In  large 
cities  more  is  paid,  especially  for  luxuries,  than  in  towns  of  fewer 
inhabitants.  In  villages,  for  example,  the  tax  is  not  collected  from 
residents  on  entry,  but  each  household  pays  anaiiallj^  its  pro  rata 
share.  One  feature  of  the  octroi  in  Barcelona  having  a  bearing  on 
present  conditions  is  the  tax  on  raw  material  for  manufacture  within 
the  city  limits.  The  octroi  ma}^  be  paid  either  on  the  raw  material 
or  on  the  finished  article,  the  cheaper  rate  being  usually  chosen. 
Food  products  shipped  from  Barcelona  to  other  points  in  Spain  do 
not  pay  the  octroi  in  Barcelona. 

From  the  octroi  the  National  Government  of  Spain  receives  about 
20  per  cent  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  municipality.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  not  being  sufficient,  the  city  levies  additional 
taxes  called  "  arbitrios  "  on  sparkling  wines,  sweet  preserves,  perfum- 
eries, coal,  and  many  other  commodities. 

A  law  was  passed  to  abolish  the  octroi  throughout  Spain  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  but,  although  actually  carried  into  effect  in 
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some  cities,  it  was  found  so  difficult  to  raise  the  revenue  that  had 
hitherto  been  derived  from  this  source,  that  manj'  postponements  in 
applyin<2:  the  law  have  l)een  made,  and  there  is  some  serious  thought 
of  continuing  the  octroi  indefinitely  as  it  now  exists. 

In  many  instances  in  this  district  the  octroi  has  been  farmed  out 
by  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  its  discontinuance  at  the  termination  of  these  contracts. 

Proposed  Siippression  of  the  Octroi. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1914,  the  law  provided  that  the  octroi  on 
salt  should  be  definitely  abolished,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
suppression  on  January  1,  1915,  of  a  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  for 
home  consumption.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  adopt  these  ex- 
emptions, as  well  as  the  sweeping  measure  to  abolish  within  a  period 
of  five  years,  counting  from  January  1,  191G,  the  octroi  with  its 
municipal  surcharges.  When  it  was  proposed  to  revoke  the  octroi 
on  salt  and  alcohols,  the  municipalities,  it  was  believed,  could  meet 
the  deficits  thus  caused  largely  by  further  taxes  on  unimproved  land, 
rents,  gas,  and  electricity,  fresh  and  salted  meats,  spirituous  bever- 
ages, sparkling  wines,  and  alcohols,  and  on  tickets  for  public  enter- 
tainments. There  has  been  such  difficulty,  however,  in  endeavoring 
to  conform  with  the  laAv,  that  it  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  at  pres- 
ent to  put  the  law  into  operation,  and  it  is  problematical  how  the 
matter  will  be  finally  adjusted.  The  octroi  having  been  in  existence 
from  time  immemorial,  the  people  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  town 
councils  have  found  it  a  convenient  and  fruitful  source  of  revenue. 
Movement  in  Barcelona  Port. 

From  January  to  August,  vessels  came  and  went  as  heretofore,  with 
a  gradual  gain  for  Spanish  shipping,  in  spite  of  strong  and  constant 
competition  w^ith  other  European  nations  having  a  larger  merchant 
marine.  The  superiority  in  the  number  of  Sjianish  vessels  that  en- 
tered and  cleared  this  port  in  comparison  with  tho.se  flying  foreign 
flags  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  circumstance  that  the  privilege  of 
carr3'ing  passengers  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  reserved  to  Spanish 
boats.  An  increase  is  also  noticeable  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels 
of  small  tonnage  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  and  generall}'  carrying 
lumber,  brick  and  tiles,  cut  stone,  and  similar  heavy  cargoes. 

Much  has  been  done  to  perfect  the  harbor  facilities,  so  that  Bar- 
celona now  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  first-class  ports,  Avhere  vessels 
of  largest  tonnage  may  enter  at  all  times.  It  has  extensive  break- 
Avaters  of  monolithic  construction  and  a  lighthouse  with  a  modern 
signal  station  on  a  j^romontory  above  the  city  that  can  be  read  for 
miles  distant,  rendering  every  service  to  mariners. 

After  the  beginning  of  August  several  lines  from  belligerent 
nations  tliat  had  made  Barcelona  a  regular  port  of  call  ceased  com- 
ing altogether,  and  a  few  vessels  voluntarily  interned  themselves  in 
this  harbor  as  Avell  as  at  other  ports  in  the  district.  In  some  cases 
the  owners  of  the  boats  would  not  allow  the  cargo  to  be  discharged, 
but  eventually  gave  permission. 
Spanish  and  Foreign  Vessels  Divide  Carrying  Trade, 

From  separate  published  notices  it  is  found  that  1,935  steamships 
of  over  20  tons  burden,  of  which  1,358  were  Spanish  and  577  foreign, 
entered  the  port  of  Barcelona  from  January  1  to  July  30,  1914, 
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besides  364  sailing  A'essels  of  over  20  tons  burden,  of  which  315  were 
Spanish  and  49  foreign,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  12,584,547.  From 
August  1  to  December  31,  1914,  there  were  1,219  steamships  that 
entered,  of  which  1,008  were  Spanish  and  211  foreign,  and  242  sail- 
ing vessels  of  over  20  tons  burden,  of  which  208  were  Spanish  and 
34  foreign,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  0,891,327.  No  complete  statistics 
have  been  published  giving  the  movement  of  the  port  during  the 
year  1914. 

The  number  of  Spanish  steamers  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port 
of  Barcelona  during  1913  w-as  the  highest  for  five  years  past.  The 
diminution  of  Spanish  boats  entering  in  ballast  is  significant.  There 
were  about  58  such,  in  comparison  with  nearly  200  foreign  vessels. 
There  were  20  Spanish  vessels  that  cleared  in  ballast,  in  contrast  to 
53  foreign  vessels. 

Spanish  vessels  transported  to  foreign  countries  876.905  long  tons 
of  merchandise  from  Barcelona,  from  a  total  of  1,836,943  long  tons, 
the  balance  being  carried  by  vessels  of  other  nations.  Although  in 
(his  instance  there  is  a  slight  balance  in  favor  of  foreign  vessels,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  difference  is  lessening  each  year. 
In  the  year  1909,  out  of  a  total  1,204,404  long  tons  of  cargo,  the 
Spanish  merchant  marine  participated  only  to  the  extent  of  404,534 
long  tons,  while  on  foreign  vessels  were  loaded  from  local  docks  more 
than  double  this  amount.  Accordingly  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
over  50  per  cent  during  the  last  five  j^ears. 

Products  Sent  in  Spanish  Ships — Harlbor  Improvements. 

In  1909  Spanish  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  carried  abroad  101,- 
266  long  tons  of  Spanish  products  from  this  port,  in  contrast  to 
157,916  long  tons  in  1913.  This  increase  represents  more  than  the 
total  cargo  taken  on  in  1913  by  foreign  vessels,  reaching  56,021  long 
tons  in  that  year,  whereas  55,254  long  tons  Avere  loaded  on  in  1909, 
showing  an  increase  of  only  767  tons. 

The  Board  for  Harbor  Works  in  Barcelona  has  spared  no  endeavor 
to  improve  the  port  in  every  way  possible  and  has  spent  annually 
during  the  past  five  years  more  than  $1,000,000  in  improvements. 
The  State  in  1913  contributed  $27,000  to  this  work.  A  new  tariff 
of  charges  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1914,  including  a  tax  for 
dockage  and  an  increase  in  the  charge  for  occupying  space  on  the 
quays.  Vessels  carrying  general  cargo,  by  the  new  scale  in  force, 
when  tied  up  alongside  the  pier,  pay  3.6  cents  per  day  or  fraction 
thereof  for  each  lineal  meter  (3.28  feet)  of  quay,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  ship,  and  in  addition  a  space  of  5  meters  (16.4  feet)  ; 
for  vessels  tied  up  with  the  bow  or  stern  to  the  quaj'^,  3.6  cents  for 
each  lineal  meter,  calculating  the  space  occupied  at  the  quay  between 
the  cables  on  shore.  Companies  having  regular  lines  of  service  to 
Barcelona  pay  special  rates  by  contract  for  the  use  of  piers  and 
warehouse  space. 

Reduced  Charges  for  Sailing  Vessels — Trans-Atlantic  Traffic. 

For  sailing  vessels  the  tax  has  been  reduced  one-half,  reckoning 
the  linear  space  occupied,  whether  tied  up  alongside  or  with  bow  or 
stern  to  the  quay.  Coaling  vessels  pay  2.7  cents  daily  per  lineal 
meter  of  quay  occupied,  if  alongside,  or  1.8-  cents  if  fastened  hj  stern 
or  bow.  An  equal  amount  is  paid  when  they  are  alongside  the 
cranes  for  mechanical  unloading,  but  in  this  case  the  extent  of  the 
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quay  paid  for  mu.st  be  30  meters  (98.42  feet),  which  is  one-third  of 
tlie  (lock  taken  up  In'  the  three  cranes.  Vessels  in  repair  pay  25  per 
cent  less  than  otherwise  for  sjiace  occupied. 

At  the  Jiarcolona  quay,  built  for  the  larjie  trans-Atlantic  steamers, 
the  char<i:e  is  ^O.'JT  per  lineal  meter  if  the  vessel  arrives  from  a 
European  port  and  $0,135  if  from  an  American  i^ort,  computing, 
however,  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  a  total  of  IGO  meters  (52-1.93 
feet).  Boats  carrying  general  cargo  that  do  not  discharge  on  the 
quay,  but  entirely  by  lighters,  pay,  according  to  the  class  of  the  boat, 
by  the  length  of  the  deck.  Payment  is  not  counted  for  Sundays  or 
liolidays.  Boats  tied  uj)  for  more  than  five  days  are  charged  20  per 
cent  less  for  succeeding  days. 

The  business  done  by  the  railroads  has  increased  in  this  district, 
particularly  during  the  past  10  3'ears,  as  a  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  industries.  The  passenger  traffic  has  likewise 
received  an  impetus  through  the  endeavors  of  the  various  municipal- 
ities and  of  the  State  to  attract  visitors. 

District  Disposes  of  Surplus  Farm  Produce. 

On  account  of  more  intensive  farming  through  the  use  of  better 
fertilizers,  more  highly  developed  irrigation  systems,  and  the  em])loy- 
ment  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  farm  prod- 
uce has  augmented  in  quantities  sufficient  for  shipment  to  other  j^arts 
of  the  country  and  abroad  as  well.  The  greater  activity  of  the 
Spanish  merchant  marine,  particularly  in  this  neighborhood,  has 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  further  serviceability  of  the 
railroads.  From  a  period  of  irregular  receipts  during  the  years 
1901-1907  traffic  has  become  not  only  greater  but  steadier,  so  that 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  t)ie  leading  railroads  are  regarded  as  desir- 
able securities  by  local  investors. 

The  5'ear  1913  was  an  especially  satisfactory  one  for  most  rail- 
roads in  this  consular  district.  There  was  an  increase  of  $540,300 
in  gross  receipts  in  Catalonia  over  those  of  the  vear  1912,  and  of 
$3,240,000  over  those  of  1909,  when  a  falling  off  was  noticeable.  The 
average  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  Catalonia  has 
been  3()  per  cent  during  the  past  10  years. 

An  idea  of  the  heavy  traffic  on  some  lines  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  gross  receipts  per  kilometer  of  the  Catalan  network  of 
railroads  Avas  $9,094  in  1913.  The  increase  in  receipts  in  1913  is  due 
principally  to  transporting  larger  quantities  of  cereals  and  wines  and, 
in  lesser  amount,  fertilizers,  coal,  flour,  and  machinery.  In  the  case 
of  one  railroad  to  the  south  of  Barcelona  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
i"eceipts  of  about  $79,200  on  account  of  the  smaller  quantity  of 
cereals,  wines,  lumber,  and  oils  carried. 

Barcelona  a  Great  Raw-Cotton  Port. 

During  the  year  from  September  1,  1913,  to  August  31,  1914,  there 
were  275,709  bales  of  American  cotton  imported  into  Barcelona,  of 
Avhich  all  except  3,343  bales  were  direct  shipments  from  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  to  the  Spanish  consignee.  During  the  season  of  1912- 
13  there  were  289,859  bales  of  American  cotton  imported  at  Barce- 
lona, a  decrease  of  14.150  bales  for  the  season  of  1913-14.  During 
the  latter  season  74.113  bales  were  imported  at  Barcelona  from  India, 
or  38,947  bales  more  than  for  the  previous  season,  while  20,045  bales 
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were  imported  from  Egypt,  an  increase  of  some  20  bales  only  over 
the  season  of  1912-13.  Turkey  contributed  13,298  bales  for  con- 
sumiDtion  in  this  district,  via  the  port  of  Barcelona,  a  falling  oif  of 
5,270  bales  from  the  previous  season;  Argentina  sent  1,085  bales,  G15 
less  than  the  year  before ;  and  Peru  G82  bales,  475  more  than  the  year 
before.  A  total  of  333  bales  of  Chinese  cotton  was  landed  at  Barce- 
lona, 234  bales  more  than  in  the  previous  season.  Brazil,  which  did 
not  figure  in  the  list  of  exporting  countries  the  preceding  year,  sent 
3,221  bales. 

Of  the  American  cotton  brought  into  Barcelona  during  the  cam- 
paign year  1913-14,  144,509  bales  were"  sent  from  Galveston,  ranging 
in  shipments  from  1,479  to  9,034  bales;  60,874  bales  came  from  Sa- 
vannah, the  smallest  shipment  being  251  and  the  largest  9,399  bales; 
35,158  bales  were  sent  from  New  Orleans,  in  shipments  ranging  from 
50  to  4,050  bales;  18.459  bales  were  shipped  from  New  York,  6,900 
from  Charleston,  6,356  from  Wilmington,  and  50  bales  from  Pen- 
sacola. 

This  cotton  was  destined  for  spinners  in  the  Barcelona  district, 
where  the  most  of  the  60,000  Spanish  looms,  with  their  2,000,000 
spindles,  are  run,  occupying  in  this  district  alone  at  least  90,000 
operatives. 
Cotton  Season  Governed  by  That  in  "United  States. 

In  considering  the  importations  of  cotton  at  Barcelona,  which  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  raw  cotton  importing  centers,  it  will  of 
course  be  remembered  that  the  campaign  ending  August  31,  1914, 
was  certainly  an  abnormal  one  during  its  later  weeks,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  dela3dng  or  checking  completely 
importations  of  this  staple.  The  cotton  season  here  is  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  cotton  season  in  the  United  States,  although  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  Spain  is  clerivecl  from  other 
countries  having  diti'erent  cotton  seasons. 

The  fact  is  to  be  emphasized  that  American  cotton  for  the  most 
part,  as  it  arrives  in  Barcelona,  is  in  poor  condition,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  almost  perfect  state  in  which  Indian  and  Egyptian  cot- 
ton reaches  this  port.  American  cotton  bales,  when  lined  along  the 
quays  are,  almost  without  exception,  more  or  less  torn  open,  and  the 
loss  in  the  aggregate  is  an  appreciable  one.  Sometimes  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  is  missing  from  the  original  weight.  After  the  bales 
have  been  carted  away  very  poor  people  gather  up  the  waste  that  has 
been  left. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  concerted  effort  will  be  made  in  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  present  manner  of  packing  raw  cotton  for 
export.  Some  work  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Leading  cotton  brokers  and  spinners  consulted  on  this  subject 
have  informed  this  consulate  general  that  Barcelona  prefers  cot- 
ton packed  in  the  way  now  employed  in  Egypt  because  there 
is  rarely  more  than  2  per  cent  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
bale,  and  they  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  a  high  density  of  some  40 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  is  not  harmful  to  the  cotton,  as  shown  by 
the  bales  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  origin  arriving  at  this  port.  A  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  weight  of  bales  coming  from  India  that  have 
99019— 15c— 15 2 
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an  averafre  weight  of  185  kilos  (407  pounds),  those  from  Turkey  215 
kilos  (473  pounds),  from  Argentina  200  kilos  (440  pounds),  from 
Texas  240  kilos  (528  pounds),  and  from  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  230  kilos  (50G  pounds).  ' 

Value  of  Cotton  Imported — Abnormal  Conditions. 

Si:)ani.sh  customs  statistics  are  given  neither  in  bales  nor  for  the 
cotton  season,  but  set  forth  the  collective  weights  for  the  calendar 
years,  the  quantity  of  84,279  long  tons  having  l:)een  imported  in 
1914,  valued  at  $22,755,324,  in  comparison  with  88,242  long  tons, 
valued  at  $23,825,405,  in  1913.  These  quantities  and  values  include 
ihe  importations  direct  from  cotton-growing  countries,  as  Avell  as  the 
not  negligible  shipments  received  from  cotton  markets  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 

In  comparing  the  Barcelona  cotton  market  for  1914  with  any 
previous  year  it  is  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  parallel,  because  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
prices  after  the  close  of  the  season  were  unusually  low  by  reason  of 
the  disturbed  conditions  in  belligerent  countries  and  the  unusual 
excess  of  this  raw  material  over  the  demand.  These  two  rauses 
were  particularh^  manifested  in  the  Barcelona  Cotton  Exchange  b)'' 
the  demoralization  of  credit,  difficulties  of  shipment,  prospect  of  re- 
duction in  consumption,  the  great  cotton  crop,  and  the  closing  of 
certain  markets. 

Credit  was  suspended  at  a  moment  when  it  did  most  damage.  It 
Avas  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  August  when  the  crop,  Avliich  was 
a  phenomenal  one,  was  being  moved  to  the  markets.  If  the  war  had 
broken  out  early  in  the  spring,  its  effect  on  the  Barcelona  cotton 
market  would  have  been  weaker.  Furthermore,  the  situation  would 
have  been  more  nearly  normal  had  the  cotton  croj)  been  an  average 
one.  A  readjustment,  however,  was  gradually  effected,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  cotton  brokers  and  spin- 
ners were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  i 

I 
Higher  Freights  for  Cotton — Changes  in  Manufacture. 

It  Avas  finally  noted  that  the  general  upsetting  of  credits  would  not 
lessen  here  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  a  single  bale.  The  crisis  had 
passed  and  the  principal  difficulty  that  cotton  brokers  had  to  contend 
with  was  occasional  delay  or  suppression  of  their  cablegrams  after 
leaving  Spain.  The  higher  freights  and  war  risks  were  troublesome 
features  and  fears  were  expressed  in  August  and  September  that 
cotton  might  be  considered  contraband  of  war. 

xVs  regards  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  this  consular  district, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  production  of  finer  goods  has  been 
lessened  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  cotton 
has  gone  into  khaki,  canton  flannel,  absorbent  cotton,  and  bandages. 
The  cotton  brokers  of  Barcelona,  in  December,  1914,  placed  particu- 
lar reliance  on  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  prompt 
transportation  of  xVmerican  cotton  for  the  mills  of  this  district.         , 

Valuable  Potassium  Compounds  in  Catalonia. 

Countries  requiring  potash  for  agriculture  or  for  manufacture  were, 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  cover  their  needs,  caused  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  export  from  Germany  of  this  salt.    Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
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potash  deposits  that  "were  known  to  exist  near  Barcelona.  Borings 
and  analyses  had  been  repeatedly  made  with  reference  to  the  region 
where  the  salts  abounded  in  tlie  Spanish  Provinces  of  Barcelona  and 
Lerida.  The  results  have  been  particularly  favorable,  but  it  will 
require  the  employment  of  capital  and  enterprise  to  make  potash  in 
thia  neighborhood  a  commercially  profitable  product. 

In  the  various  borings  near  the  town  of  Sarria  potash  salts  were 
found  at  depths  betAveen  121.33  and  19G.85  feet  and  others  at  42G.50 
feet.  At  885.82  feet,  the  greatest  deptli  attained,  important  quanti- 
ties of  potassium  compounds  were  found  to  rest  on  a  stratum  of  white 
salt  not  yet  pierced.  In  the  area  tested  by  borings  comprising  some 
2,690,000  square  feet  there  are  approximately  2,550,000  tons  of  car- 
nallite  and  1,150,000  tons  of  sylvite,  which  should  produce  a  total  of 
3,G75,000  tons  of  x^otassium  salts. 

Further  Tests  to  be  Made  for  Potash. 

From  the  general  characteristics  of  the  region  it  is  considered 
probable  that  there  are  further  deposits  in  greater  or  less  proximity 
to  those  already  tested.  In  a  stream  running  by  the  salt  works  of 
Cardona  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  potash  in  solution,  and  it  has 
been  discovered  that  vast  quantities  of  potash  have  already  been 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the  salt  mines  that  might  have  been  profit- 
ably used. 

On  account  of  the  exceptionally  irregular  geological  formation 
of  this  particular  part  of  the  country  near  Barcelona  it  is  difficult 
to  make  exact  valuations  of  the  amount  of  potash  salt  that  can  be 
mined.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  certain  gypsum  beds  and  the 
potash-holding  streams  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  determine  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  potash  deposits. 

Particular  interest  has  been  displayed  in  thes  ash  deposits  by 

people  in  the  United  States.  Persons  have  sought  to  buy  concessions 
or  land  in  which  the  deposits  are  situated,  or  have  been  willing  to 
make  contracts  for  regular  shipments  to  the  United  States.  One 
large  tract  is  already  owned  outside  of  Spain,  but  in  view  of  the 
great  national  importance  of  the  deposits  the  Spanish  Government 
is  taking  measures  for  their  supervision,  if  not  for  their  exploitation. 

Because  of  the  small  available  supply  for  use  at  the  present  time 
]n  Spain  the  export  of  potash  from  this  country  is  forbidden  pro- 
visionally. 

In  small  quantity  potash  is  obtained  here  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
w^ater  used  in  scouring  wool  and  also  in  larger  bulk  from  the  residue 
left  from  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar.  Shipments  of  this 
latter  variety,  limited  and  known  here  commercially  as  black  salts, 
have  been  made  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great  Britain. 

May  Have  Surplus  for  Esjwrt  in  Future. 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  potash  used  per  square  mile  of 
cultivated  land  in  Spain  is  infinitesimally  small  compared  to  that 
used  in  the  United  States.  Heavy  importations  of  potash  have  been 
made  into  Spain,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Spanish  agri- 
culturists to  use  Spanish  potash,  which,  it  is  calculated,  can  be  sold 
at  about  $50  a  ton,  or  $25  a  ton  less  than  the  cost  of  the  imported 
product  for  the  best  grade. 
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In  case  the  pooi-er  classes  of  salts  can  he  sold  at  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton, 
it  is  ])rohable  that  the  Spanish  consumption  will  soon  reach  some 
800.000  tons  anually.  The  proportion  used  on  tillable  land  in  this 
consular  district  in  particular  is  increasing  every  year.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  h.owever,  inipoi-tations  of  potash  have  prac- 
tically ceased.  Witli  the  potash  now  latent  near  l^arcelona  brought 
to  the  surface  and  made  a  nuirketahlc  connnodity,  with  undoul)tedly 
preferential  rates  for  Si)anish  farmers,  there  should  ultinuitely  be  a 
surplus  for  export.  For  the  moment,  however,  in  sjiite  of  a  great 
outside  demand,  there  can  be  no  export  of  potash  minable  in  this 
district. 
Important  Change  in  Local  Administration. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  local  administrative  func- 
tions of  a  part  of  this  consular  district,  through  the  royal  decree 
sanctioning  the  establishment  of  a  union  of  the  four  Provinces  of 
Barcelona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Tarragona.  While  applicable  to 
various  parts  of  Spain,  it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  union  for 
Catalonia  in  1914. 

The  deputations  of  the  four  Provinces,  under  the  authority  of  the 
royal  decree,  drew  up  their  statutes  and  by-laws.  The  statutes  pro- 
vide for  the  formation  of  the  union,  which  will  have  not  only  the 
authority  of  the  existing  provincial  deputations,  but  pov.er  to  act 
on  its  own  authority  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  provincial 
and  communal  turnpikes  and  smaller  roads,  bridge  building,  and  the 
care  of  the  insane  poor.  The  Province  union  will  also  have  all  the 
rights  and  advantages  that  federal  legislation  accords  to  the  provin- 
cial deputations  in  reference  to  concessions  for  railroads,  their  build- 
ing and  exploitation. 
National  and  International  Expositions  in  Barcelona. 

Active  plans  were  made  during  the  year  for  an  international  expo- 
sition of  electrical  appliances  and  a  general  S]">anisli  exposition, 
which  the  municipality  of  Barcelona  has  decided  upon  for  1917. 
Both  expositions  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  which  will 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  cooperate  Avith  the  local  committees.  In 
June  the  Government  made  ver}^  careful  provisions  for  carrying  out 
the  work  of  the  two  expositions,  granting  a  subvention  of  $1,800,000 
for  building  purposes.  The  same  amount  had  already  been  voted 
by  the  municipality  of  Barcelona. 

After  great  trouble  had  been  taken  to  arrange  the  preliminaries 
and  actual  work  had  been  done  along  certain  lines,  the  continued  state 
of  war  caused  some  apprehension  lest  there  would  not  be  a  full  co- 
operation of  all  countries,  especially  in  connection  Avith  the  electrical 
exposition.  It  was  finally  decided,  however,  to  carrv  the  prepara- 
tions through  to  a  successful  termination  according  to  origiual  plans. 

Earlier  in  the  year  a  national  ex]:)osition  was  held  in  Barcelona 
which  was  devoted  exclusivelj'  to  children's  toys.  Although  limited 
in  size  and  of  local  interest,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  indication  of 
the  progressiveness  of  Spanish  manufacturers.  For  years  Spain 
has  been  a  large  importer  of  toys,  but  the  industry  has  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  in  this  country  to  lessen  appreciably  the  import 
figures  for  this  class  of  manufactured  articles.  Whereas  25  years  ago 
there  was  practically  no  exportation  of  Spijnish  toys,  a  satisfactory 
foreign  trade  in  these  goods  is  now  being  built  up.    Latin-American 
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^Republics  constitute  the  principal  markets,  Cuba  being  the  leading 
buyer,  followed  by  Argentina  and  other  countries. 

The  most  important  toy  factories  and  ■workshops  are  now  estab- 
lished in  Barcelona,  with  at  least  80  here  at  the  present  time. 
Total  Exports  to  "United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  total  amounts  of  Spanish  commodities  exported  to  the  United 
States,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  as  declared  at  this  con- 
sulate general  and  its  six  agencies,  are  given  in  the  table  herewith : 


Exported  from — 

To  United  States. 

To  Philippine 
Islands. 

To  Porto  Rico. 

Total. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Barcelona 

$4, 033, 219 

425,  Sf.4 

14,777 

S4,  ISO,  437 
467,611 
8,700 
258,  704 
280, 858 
944,883 
18, 519 

$1,050,645 

£4,131 

3,348 

8712,819 

51,122 

1,893 

5349, 196 
26, 948 
23,021 

S323,399 
19, 959 
29,876 

$5,433,060 

£09, 943 

41, 143 

S5, 216, 655 

Bilbao 

£38, 692 

Corunna 

40, 469 

Palamos 

258,  704 

Palma  de  Mallorca.. 
Tarragona 

225,  745 

1,089,827 

12, 993 

5, 802, 425 

4, 754 

4,744 

210, 304 

3,566 

3,052 

200,513 

83,255 
2,393 

29, 478 

99,888 
2,651 
7,269 

313, 754 

1,096,964 

252, 775 

384,312 
950, 580 

Vigo 

226, 301 

Total 

6, 159, 712 

1, 327, 920 

972,965 

514,291 

483,042 

7,644,642 

7,615,719 

Declared  Exports  to  the  Tlnited  States. 

The  value  of  Spanish  commodities  declared  for  export  to  the 
United  States  at  this  consulate  general  during  the  calendar  3^ear 
1911  amounted  to  $4,180,137,  in  comparison  with  $1,033,219  in  1913. 
The  value  of  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1911  was  $712,819, 
in  comparison  with  $1,050,045  in  1913,  while  the  value  of  exports  to 
Porto  Pvico  amounted  in  1914  to  $323,399  as  compared  with  $349,196 
during  the  previous  year.  No  goods  were  reported  for  Hawaii  during 
1913  or  1914,  Accordingly,  the  entire  value  of  exports  declared  at 
this  consulate  general  for  the  United  States  and  possessions  amounted 
in  1914  to  $5,216,655,  as  compared  with  $5,433,060  in  1913,  a  falling 
off  of  $216,405.  The  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
partially  offset  in  the  total  the  decrease  in  exports  from  this  port  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  amounting  to  $363,623.  The 
decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  Philippines  is  accounted  for  by  lessened 
purchasing  power  caused  by  abnormal  external  conditions,  rather 
than  by  a  change  in  the  existing  sources  of  supply  in  the  products 
shipped.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  possessions  for  the  calendar  years  1914  and  1913,  accord- 
ino'  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulate : 


Articles. 


Antimony:  Regulus 

Art  works:  Paintings 

Breadstuffs:  Beet  pulp 

Carbon    and    manufactures: 

Lighting  carbons 

Cars,  carriages,  automobiles. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines: 

Antimony  oxide 

Argols 

Barium,  chloride 

Fusel  oil 

Glycerin,  crude 

Licorice  paste 

Licorice  root 

Lime  tartrate , 

Potash,  carbonate 

Potash,  saline 


$270 
67,950 


9,834 
31,001 


8,771 

205, 033 

93,959 

1,576 


1914 


$17, 095 

6,157 

119,052 

3. 985 
5,632 


36, 656 

26,224 

1,570 

10, 503 

97,319 

117,054 

10, 060 

10, 984 

3,371 

2,  COS 


Articles. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines— Continued . 

Saffron 

Sulphur  oil 

Cork  and  manufactures: 

Bark,  unmanufactured... 

Disks  for  bottles 

Paper 

Shavings 

Soles 

Stoppers 

Waste 

Cotton  and  manufactures: 

Cloth  (piec2  goods) :. . 

Embroidered  handker- 
chiefs   

Towels 

Waste 


1913 


S16, 163 


76, 344 
,987,625 
75, 904 
217,863 
7, 185 
191,144 
443, 281 

8,615 

14,826 

"46,' 483' 


fS,  165 
G,03J 

121,781 
1,867,131 
127.842 
398, 283 
5,359 
162, 033 
5£0, 443 

9, 393 
4,911 

2,199 
3, 122 
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ArliclM. 

1913 

1914 

j                    Articles. 

1913 

1014 

Explosivos:  rirecrackcrs 

$1,937 

$3,662 
1,220 

18,714 
12, 709 
5,119 

17,175 

93,  IV? 

63,  .^.02 

495 

2,348 

9,270 

16, 022 

32,254 

Paper  stock— Continued. 

Rags 

$11,806 
16,063 

1,235 

$8,793 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

131.206 
0,622 

Wa.'^te  bappine 

19, 733 

1  Pipes  and  smokers'  articles: 
CiBarette  paper.. 

Walnuts 

23,965 

'  Precious     and   semiprecious 
stones:  Imitation  pearls  .   . 

Hide  cuttings  and  all  other 

27,552 

4,010 

glue  stock 

Spiril.s,  wines,  malj  liquors, 
other  beverages: 

7,152 

Bides  and  skins: 

Gont 

6,151 

172,4X7 
3,102 

2,950 

Wine,  sparkling 

4,677 

India  rubber,  waste 

;          Wine,  still,  barrels 

i  Vegetables: 

,         Peppers,  sweet,  canned.. 

1         Miscellaneous  canned 

Wood,     and    manufactures: 
Boxwood  umbrella  handles. 

Wool  ..■ 

5,084 

39,226 
2,496 

12,586 
11,057 
12, 325 

2,557 

19,420 
11,036 

Leather,  and  manufactures: 
Solo  leather 

Tanned  skins,  sheep 

Oils,  vejieiable:  Olive 

10,035 
2,364 

2,654 
1,654 

21,683 
26, 056 

9,261 
8, 981 

Paper,  and  manufactures: 
15ooks  in  Spanish 

6,892 

All  other  articles 

13.477 

Total 

4,033,219     4.180.437 

raider  slock: 

28, 105 
14, 0S9 

Fiber  ■waste 

Shipments  to  Philippine  Islands. 

Articles  exported  from  Barcelona  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
their  values,  during  the  years  1913  and  1914,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  American  consulate,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Animals:  Live  goats , 

Art  works:  Carved  wood  im- 
ages   

BreadstuSs:  Macaroni  paste. , 

Buttons 

Candles,  wax 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 
medicines:      Miscellaneous 

products , 

Confcct  ionery , 

Corks  for  bottles , 

Cotton  and  manufactures: 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 

Handkerchiefs ; . 

Knit  hosiery 

Knit  underwear 

Piece  goods , 

Tabic  and  bed  linen 

Waste 

Yam , 

Electric  lamps 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manu- 
factures: 

Hemp  shoes 

Hemp  thread , 

Jute  shoes 

Linen  and   cotton  piece 

goods 

Fish,  canned:  Sardines  in  oil . 
Fruits  and  nuts: 

Filberts 

Fruit,  canned , 

Olive.s 

Glass  and  glassware:   Demi- 

jclms,  empty 

Gold  and  silver,  manufac- 
tures of 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 


Poors 

M  ichinery 

Miscellaneous  hardware  . 


S3, 711 
0, 002 
9,538 


6,828 
6.239 
8,483 

1,678 

7,999 

6,533 

450, 557 

51,244 

7,347 

10,017 

12,  770 


4,200 


38,025 
2,611 
7,325 

3,624 


1,790 
3,859 
1,404 

2,715 

2,189 


2,403 
1,721 


$288 

4<j1 

3, 255 

7,012 

11,528 


8,190 
4, 497 
7,585 

1,513 

4,937 

S,  624 

155,  710 

58,214 

615 

C4<i 

3,853 

1,793 

2,544 


49,6.36 
2,089 
0,569 

7,890 
3,040 

710 
2,578 
1,243 

2,183 


Articles. 


1913 


1,436 
9 

269 


Leather  and    tanned   skins, 
and  manufactures: 
Shoes,  children's 

$17,710 
11,883 
0,437 

2,891 
15,895 

2,705 
5,678 
3,395 

105,3;J9 
10,08-1 
40,012 
12, 777 
15,961 

$24,816 

Sole  and  upper  leather  . . . 
Marble  and  manufa  ctures  of. . 
Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Meat,  canned 

13,255 
100 

1,125 

Sausage 

7,704 

Metals    and    manufactures: 
Bronze  statues 

Musical  instruments:  Pi.anos. 

Oils,  vegetable:  Olive 

Paper  and  manufactures: 

Books  in  Spanish 

JAi  hographic  matter 

Plaving  cards 

6,288 
13,726 

13,527 
9,115 
72, 935 

St  at  ionery 

3,424 

Wr.ipping 

13,516 

Writing 

5,525 
45,709 

Photographic  goods:  Motion- 
picture  film 

23, 842 

11,242 

4,818 
2,441 

1,837 
7,858 

13,480 
25.124 
10,903 

2,458 

1,870 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles: 
Cigarette  paper 

16, 176 

Silk  and  manufactures: 

Ribbons 

2,141 

Veils 

2,423 

Spirits,  wines,  and  other  bev- 
erages: 
Mineral  water 

5,409 

Wine,  still 

7,179 

Vegetables: 

Peppers,  canned 

28, 8.59 

O t  i'.er,  canned 

Mi:>cellaneous,  dried 

Wood     and     manufactures: 

17.014 
13,716 

824 

Wools,  manufacturers  of: 

1,865 

Piece  goods 

1,420 

All  other  articles 

22,792 

25,493 

Total 

1,050,045 

712, 819 
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Goods  sent  to  Porto  Rico. 

Exports  from  Barcelona  to  Porto  Rico,  with  their  values,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1914,  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American  consulate, 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Breadstuffs: 

Biscuits 

Macaroni  soup  paste 

Rice 

Candles,  stearine 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines: Miscellaneous 

Confectionery 

Cotton  and  manufactures ; 

Cloth  (piere  goods) 

Drills  in  piece 

Hosiery 

Knit  underwear 

Towels 

Blankets 

Fans 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  manu- 
factures:' Linen  piece  goods. 
Fish: 

Sardines  in  oil , 

Other,  canned , 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds,  shelled , 

Filberts 

Glass  and  glassware:  Bottles, 

Hides  and  skins:  Cattle 

Leat  her  and  tajined  skins,  and 
manufactures: 

Leather,  upper , 

Shoes,  assorted , 

Shoes,  children's 


1913 


81,529 
25,541 


1,1S2 


5,657 
1,912 


9,586 


2,069 
1,135 
1,358 
1,896 
5,030 

20, 520 


2,214 


4,738 
4,747 


14,036 
1,466 


1914 


$2,271 

20,380 

1,361 

1,004 

2,127 
1,028 

2  216 

23,966 
6,793 
2,255 
1,463 
1,875 
1,802 

19,024 

2,860 
1,530 

2,375 
3,753 
2, 358 
3,S72 


4,997 
4,704 
1,992 


Articles. 


Meats  and  products : 

I       Meats,  canned 

Sausages 

Oils,  vegetable : 

Olive 

Peanut 

Paper  and  manufactures : 

Books  in  Spanish 

Printing  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

Photographic  goods:  Motion- 

pict  ure  films 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles: 

Cigarette  paper 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors, 
and  other : 

Mineral  water 

Still  wine  in  barrels 

Still  wine  in  bottles 

Umbrellas    and    sunshades : 

Cotton  umbrellas 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  dried...' 

Garlic 

Peppers,  sweet,  canned. . 
Wood     and     manufactures : 

Furniture,  house 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$1,020 
6,770 

21,321 

1,973 

16,737 

1,934 

£0, 196 

4,228 

13, 722 

23, 825 

"6^796 

7,306 

1,320 
59, 807 
3,416 

3, 785 
20, 418 


$2,632 
5,84S 

23,523 
1,121 

11,265 

27 

30, 243 

8,193 

10, 771 


17, 830 
4,920 
5,03) 

1,47J 

5,047 

41,234 

4, 653 

2, 1S4 
31,379 


323,399 


Almonds  Have  Growing  Market  in  United  States. 

'Vmerica  is  the  best  customer  for  Spanish  unshelled  almonds, 
and  purchases  have  been  made  in  the  past  largely  through  Barcelona 
commission  merchants  because  the  growers  do  not  care  to  undertake 
the  business  of  exporting,  preferring  to  sell  to  firms  known  to  them 
in  Spain.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  almond  groves,  which  are 
most  numerous  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
the  Province  of  Tarragona.  The  falling  off  in  exports  of  almonds 
from  Barcelona  is  compensated  by  the  increased  shipments  declared 
for  export  to  the  United  States  in  these  two  districts.  The  total 
exports  from  Barcelona,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  kept  at  this  con- 
sulate general,  amount  in  value  to  $18,714  in  1914,  in  contrast  to 
$131,206  in  1913.  The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  both 
years  were  less  than  $1,000,  while  the  exports  to  Porto  Rico  decreased 
to  $2,494  in  1914,  in  comparison  with  $4,738  in  1913. 

American  Demand  for  Licorice  Paste — Olive-Oil  Trade. 

There  are  only  two  factories  in  Spain  making  licorice  paste, 
one  of  which  is  in  this  district.  Formerly  there  were  various 
other  concerns  in  the  industry,  but  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  supply  of  root  has  stopped  the  manufacture  of  paste  to 
a  large  extent.  This  is  considered  particularly  unfortunate  here, 
because  Spanish  licorice  root  is  of  an  especially  high  quality. 

The  licorice  factories  in  France  have  required  large  quantities  of 
root  for  the  various  forms  of  paste  they  manufacture,  and  as  a  con- 
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sequence  the  price  of  raw  material  has  much  increased.  Of  the  paste 
manufactured  in  Spain  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  is  purchased 
in  Europe,  all  of  the  rest  being  ordered  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  shipments  are  made  direct  by  the  local  manufacturers,  the 
Spanish  variety  is  not  elsewhere  on  the  market. 

Licorice  paste,  such  as  is  sold  to  the  United  States,  is  used  chiefly 
in  the  preparation  of  tobacco.  In  Europe,  and  in  France  in  par- 
ticular,  the  licorice  is  used  more  for  makinj]:  lozenges  and  sticks. 

The  exports  of  licorice  paste  to  the  United  States,  as  declared  at 
this  consulate  general,  amountecf  during  the  year  1914  in  A'alue  to 
$117,054,  in  comparison  with  $1)3,950  worth  in  1913.  There  was 
$10,000  worth  of  licorice  root  exported  in  1914,  in  contrast  to  $1,576 
Avorth  in- 1913,  an  increase  chiefly  due  to  the  shutting  off  of  other 
sources  of  supply. 

During  the  year  1914,  from  Barcelona,  olive  oil  Avas  shipped  to 
the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $32,254,  about  twice  as  much  as 
during  the  previous  year.  As  a  whole  Spain  produces  more  olive 
oil  than  France,  Italy,  and  Greece  together,  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that  Spanish  exporters  have  given  serious  attention  to  the  American 
market,  and  they  are  confident  that  within  four  or  five  3'ears  the 
United  States  will  be  one  of  their  best  customers. 

Exceptional  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  shipped  from 
this  district  and  there  is  a  stringent  law  as  to  the  adulteration  of  olive 
oil  for  export,  as  well  as  for  domestic  use.  It  is  claimed  here  that  the 
finest  Spanish  oil  comes  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  especially  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  mills  and  the  facility  for  pressing  the 
olives  the  same  day  that  they  are  taken  from  the  trees. 

Many  Antimony  Mines  Yet  to  be  Developed. 

In  connection  with  the  export  of  antimony  regulus  and  oxide  of 
antimony  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  absolutely  no  export  of 
the  regulus  in  1913  and  $17,095  worth  in  1914.  Of  the'^oxides  of  anti- 
mony exported  there  was  only  $9,834  worth  in  1913,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  $30,650  worth,  representing  nearl}^  000,000  pounds  of  these 
chemicals,  in  1914.  The  production  of  Spanish  antimony  could  be 
multiplied  many  times,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  few  of  the  many 
antimony  mines  in  this  district  are  fully  exploited. 

There  is  but  a  single  smelting  plant  for  antimony  in  this  district, 
and  the  output  is  insufficient  to  meet  orders  from  America. 

The  regulus  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  an  alloy  to  harden  lead 
and  tin,  while  the  oxides  find  a  steady  use  in  chemical  products.  The 
prices  of  both  regulus  and  oxides  rose  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
even  in  direct  sales  from  Barcelona  to  New  York,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  costs  of  transshipment  and  foreign  commissioner's  or 
broker's  profit  added,  as  had  frequently  happened  in  the  past. 
Beet-Pulp  Trade  of  Recent  Growth — Crude  Glycerin  Exports. 

During  the  year  1914  beet  pulp  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  this  part  of  Spain  to  the  value  of  $119,052,  in  contrast  to  $07,- 
950  in  1913.  Beet  pulp  is  packed  at  the  sugar  factories  in  bags  of 
110  pounds  and  has  become  a  much-demanded  fodder.  The  export 
to  the  United  States  began  in  the  fall  of  1913.  When  American 
stock  raisers  became  more  familiar  with  this  product  the  Spanish 
factories  were  asked  to  fill  very  large  orders,  which,  however,  they 
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were  unable  to  do  on  account  of  limited  supply.  All  the  exports  of 
beet  pulp  in  1914  were  made  during  the  first  six  months.  None  of 
these  shipments  were  made  in  the  autumn  on  account  of  the  prevail- 
ing high  ocean  freight  rates,  -which  ranged  from  $0  to  $10.80  per  ton, 
whereas  formerly  they  were  $4.50  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
and  $5.40  to  Boston. 

In  1914  the  A'alue  of  crude  glycerin  declared  for  export  at  Barce- 
lona to  the  United  States  was  given  at  $97,319,  representing  nearly 
361  long  tons,  in  contrast  to  $'205,033  worth  exported  during  the 
year  1913.  In  the  manufacture  o^  soaps  in  and  near  this  city,  the 
residuary  spent  lyes  are  largely  used  in  making  glj^cerin,  which  for 
many  years  has  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
falling  off  in  191-4— $107,714  worth — is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  less- 
ened demand  for  the  explosives  in  which  glycerin  was  a  constituent 
employed  in  connection  with  construction  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 
Cork  Bark  and  Its  Manufactures. 

The  value  given  for  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  cork  in 
bark,  manufactured  and  waste,  amounted  in  1914  to  $3,232,938,  in 
comparison  with  $2,999,346  in  1913.  To  the  Philippine  Islands, 
corks  for  bottles  were  shipped  to  the  value  of  $7,585,  in  comparison 
with  $8,483  in  1913.  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico  were  nil  in  1914 
and  only  $117  in  1913,  the  demand  there  for  cork  and  its  manufac- 
tures being  met  by  exporters  from  the  United  States. 

The  cork  industry  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
this  district,  and  the  exportation  to  the  United  States  for  many  years 
has  been  constant.  The  cork  oaks  thrive  in  northern  Catalonia  and, 
although  the  industry  has  suffered  various  changes,  the  output  con- 
tinues in  one  form  or  another,  whether  for  stoppers  or  disks,  unmanu- 
factured bark  or  shavings.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  cork  used  throughout  the  world  comes  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  efforts  would  be  made  to  maintain  in  the  peninsula  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  goods.  Eegret  has  been  expressed  here 
that  a  cork  monopoly  between  Spain  and  Portugal  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, which,  it  has  been  argued,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
panies manufacturing  cork  goods  and  to  the  operatives  as  well,  who 
now  go  to  the  United  States  or  to  France,  where  they  can  obtain 
higher  wages  for  their  skilled  labor. 
Conflict  Between  Plantation  Owners  and  Manufacturers. 

There  has  been  a  certain  conflict  between  the  owners  of  the  cork 
plantations  and  the  manufacturers  of  cork  goods.  The  former,  by 
selling  bark,  wish  to  develop  their  export  trade  as  much  as  possible 
after  satisfying  domestic  demands  and  the  latter  desire  to  eliminate 
foreign  competition  in  finished  goods  by  manufacture  in  Spain  and  a 
higher  price  on  raw  material. 

In  the  short  list  of  articles  on  Avhich  the  Spanish  Government  im- 
poses an  export  duty  umnanufactared  cork  is  the  first,  a  tax  of  90 
cents  being  imposed  for  every  100  kilograms.  While  this  protects 
the  manufacture  of  cork  goods  to  a  certain  extent  in  Spain,  the 
lessened  shipments  abroad  are  due  to  other  reasons,  as  the  export  tax 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  Probably  the  chief  reason  for  this 
falling  off  is  the  establishment  in  Sixain  of  foreign  plants  for  the 
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manufacture  of  cork  products,  destined  chiefly  for  export.  In  lOl-i 
unmanufactured  cork  was  exported  to  the  vahie  of  $205,949,  in  com- 
parison with  $;318,.S()0  in  liHH,  $502,799  in  1912.  The  United  States 
has  been  the  chief  buyer,  followed,  in  order,  by  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany.  Formerly  the  waste  resultin<;  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  kinds  of  cork  <ioods  was  either  thrown  away  or  burned, 
but  many  uses  have  been  found  for  hitherto  neiilected  shavinjis  and 
the  like,  which  are  now  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  During 
the  year  1911,  $702,822  worth  was  exported  and  during  the  year 

1913,  $592,710  worth. 

Profit  Found  in  Utilizing  Cork  Shavings  and  Waste — Cork  Disks. 

The  shavings  are  usually  ground  after  reaching  their  destination 
abroad  and  in  this  form  the  cork  waste  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linoleum  and  for  packing  in  refrigerators.  l*rices  of 
shavings  and  waste  have  increased  appreciably  and  snudl  manufac- 
turers of  pharmaceutical  corks,  for  example,  nuike  ])ractically  all 
their  prolit  from  the  shavings  and  waste,  selling  stoppers  almost  at 
cost. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  patent  bottle  fasteners 
with  cork  disks,  the  exportation  of  disks  made  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict is  increasing  annually.  The  declared  exports  from  this  con- 
sulate general  show  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  cork 
disks  in  1911,  when  $1,807,131  worth  were  exported,  in  comparison 
with  $1,987,025  worth  in  1913.  This  is  explained  through  the  cir- 
cumstance that  heavier  shipments  were  declared  at  the  Palamos 
consular  agency  in  this  district. 

With  the  increase  of  disks  of  different  thicknesses,  the  exportation 
of  cork  stoppers  diminished  each  year,  the  principal  exportation  in 
this  line  now  being  the  so-called  champagne  corks,  used  for  beverages 
where  patent  stoppers  are  not  employed  at  the  present  time.  Such 
corks,  with  those  used  in  drug  stores,  constitute  by  far  the  great 
bulk  of  exports  in  cork  stoppers. 

Cork  Paper  Made  for  Cigarette  Industry. 

Two  factories  in  this  district  have  established  departments  for 
tlie  making  of  cork  paper,  and  this  output,  destined  largely  for  the 
cigarette  industry  in  the  United  States,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
cork  paper  is  cut  with  improved  machinery  and  shaved  as  thin  as 
can  be  handled  without  injury. 

Taken  altogether  the  Spanish  cork  industry  has  suffered,  perhaps, 
more  than  nnj  other  in  this  countr}^  as  a  result  of  the  war,  because 
the  principal  markets  of  the  champagne  districts  in  France  and 
Germany  practically  ceased  purchasing  during  the  latter  pai't  of 

1914.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  those  of  the  cork-stopper  factories 
that  had  not  shut  down  ran  only  two  or  three  daj's  a  week,  in  order 
to  give  their  workmen  employment. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  (Tovernmcnt  should  protect  the  in- 
dustry by  giving  credit  on  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  in 
stock,  because  most  of  the  owners  have  their  capital  in  their  stock 
or  with  merchants  in  foreign  countries  now  at  war,  in  order  that  all 
the  Spanish  cork  manufacturers  may  have  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials  during  the  coming  season.  Two  important 
banks  in  the  cork  district  of  Catalonia  suspended  x^ajmient,  although 
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it  is  believed  that  they  will  not  be  declared  bankrupt.  Other  local 
banks  could  not  well  give  credit  to  the  cork  manufacturers,  since 
these  banks  needed  all  their  credit  for  other  industries  that  were 
really  doing  a  brisk  business  at  that  time,  such  as  in  textiles,  shoes, 
and  leather. 

United  States  and  Possessions  Buy  Spanish  Books. 

The  value  of  Spanish  books  exported  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $6,892  in  1914,  in  comj)arison  with  $2,654  during  the 
year  before.  These  figures  are  considerably  less  than  the  exports 
of  such  books  to  Porto  Rico,  whither  $11,265  worth  was  sent  in  1914 
and  $16,737  worth  in  1913,  while  to  the  Philippines  $13,527  worth 
was  exported  in  1914  and  $105,339  during  the  preceding  year. 

These  figures  do  not  include  shipments  of  less  than  $100  in  value 
each,  and  it  is  known  that  very  many  small  lots  were  forwarded  for 
which  consular  certification  was  not  necessary.  One  publisher  sends 
books  chiefly  for  use  in  New  York  City  and  in  California,  where, 
besides  fiction,  there  is  a  certain  market  for  fine  editions  of  historical 
and  art  works  and  Spanish  classics. 

Another  Barcelona  publishing  house,  the  leading  one  in  Spain 
and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  regularl}^  printed 
before  the  war  40,000  volumes  a  week,  but  later  in  1914  only  about 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  This  publishing  plant,  which  uses  American 
printing  presses,  with  others,  exports  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  to  New  York  and  California,  popular  editions  of  well-known 
Spanish  authors  and  Spanish  translations  of  widely  read  authors 
from  half  a  dozen  European  languages. 

Scientific  Works  Shipped  to  Porto  Rico. 

To  Porto  Eico  are  sent  many  scientific  works  on  medicine  and 
surgery,  mostly  translations  from  English,  French,  and  German 
originals,  American  authors  being  well  represented.  More  books 
of  this  class  are  sent  to  Porto  Hico  than  to  the  Philippines.  Many 
of  the  exports  of  this  kind  are  expensive  works,  technical  and 
voluminous. 

There  is  also  a  market  in  the  insular  possessions  for  a  $300  Spanish 
encyclopedia  now  being  published  in  50  volumes.  Many  religious 
books  are  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  the  latter, 
however,  taking  in  proportion  more  textbooks.  The  high  value  of 
the  exports  of  books  to  the  Philippines  in  1913,  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  that  of  the  following  or  preceding  years,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  gift  of  a  library  from  an  important  commercial  organi- 
zation to  the  Philippine  government. 

For  the  vast  paper-manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States 
a  certain  amount  of  raw  material  is  derived  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict. In  spite  of  an  export  tax,  in  force  for  more  than  50  years, 
this  paper  stock  continues  to  be  exported  from  Barcelona  to  the 
United  States  and  to  France  in  nearly  equal  quantities.  From  the 
latter  country,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  bought  to  a  large  extent  by 
American  purchasers  and  reshipped  from  French  ports. 

On  woolen  rags  and  fiber  the  export  duty  is  $0,193  per  100  kilo- 
grams and  on  linen  rags  and  fiber  $0.72  for  the  same  amount.  A 
certain  slackness  in  the  paper  industry  in  this  district,  the  difficulty 
of  exporting  to  belligerent  nations,  and  the  high  ocean  freight  rates 
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yvere  causes  that  lowered  the  price  of  paper  stock  toward  the  end  of 
1014.  Local  Avholesale  rag  merchants  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
stocks  on  hand,  and  consequently  accumulated  in  their  warehouses 
hundreds  of  tons  of  this  raw  material,  including  waste  bagging, 
awaiting  a  favorable  rise  in  market  quotations  for  their  goods. 

The  total  export  of  paper  stock  of  all  kinds  to  the  United  States 
through  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  3'ear  11)14  amounted  to 
Ji^71,;5sO,  in  comparison  with  $75,008  in  1913.  The  falling  off  in  rags 
and  fiber  wastes  was  due  not  only  to  difficulties  of  transportation 
but,  in  particular,  to  changes  in  business  connections  in  New  York. 
Goatskias  and  Sheepskins  from  the  Pyrenees. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  values  given  for 
sheejiskins  exi)orted  to  the  United  States  in  1914 — $53,502  Avorth,  in 
comparison  with  $172,487  worth  in  1913.  On  account  of  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  compiling  export  statistics,  the  value  of  goat- 
skins and  sheepskins  is  given  separately,  wliereas  in  1913  they  were 
included  under  a  single  heading.  The  falling  olf,  therefore,  is  not 
so  great  in  1914  for  the  two  kinds  of  skins.  The  decrease  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of  August  no  skins 
were  exported  at  all,  and  subse({uent  shipments  have  been  less  fre- 
quent. 

The  exporters  believe  that  goatskins,  after  being  tanned  in  the 
United  States,  are  used  in  the  shoe  trade,  and.  in  part,  sheepskins  as 
well,  this  leather  also  being  used  for  drumheads.  Lamb  and  kid 
skins  sent  from  Barcelona  are  taken  up  by  the  L^nited  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves. 

The  sheep  and  goats  are  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  l\vrenees,  and  their  skins  are  considered  of  excellent 
quality.  The  animals  have  increased  in  price  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  goats  especially  being  in  great  demand  as  an  article  of 
food  for  East  Indian  troops  in  Europe. 
Export  Conditions  Affect  American  Market. 

In  1913  neither  tanned  goatskins  nor  sheepskins  were  declared  for 
export  to  the  L^nited  States  at  this  consulate  general,  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  1914  tanned  skins  such  as  had  hitherto  been  sent  to 
England,  France,  and  Germany  for  finishing  and  for  partial  reex- 
portation began  to  be  sent  to  the  L^nited  States. 

The  Spanish  exporters  in  this  class  of  goods  at  the  outset  looked 
to  the  American  market  to  offset  a  change  in  the  export  conditions  to 
other  countries.  Presently,  however,  the  export  to  some  of  the  coun- 
tries at  war  was  resumed,  and  they  sold  to  these  countries  as  much 
as  heretofore.  In  the  Barcelona  district  alone  there  are  from  10.000 
to  12,000  tanned  but  unfinished  sheepskins  produced  daily,  and  prob- 
abl}'^  as  many  goatskins.  The  sheepskins  in  particular  find  their 
WHY  into  the  shoe  trade  as  well  as  the  goatskins.  Both  kinds,  con- 
verted into  morocco  leather,  the  goatskin  being  the  genuine  article 
and  the  sheepskin  the  imitation,  are  used  extensively  in  the  book- 
binding trade. 

During  1914  argols  were  exported  from  this  district  to  the  Laiited 
States  to  the  value  of  $20,224,  in  comparison  with  $31,001  worth  in 
1913.  Spanish  argols,  a  residue  from  the  process  of  wine  fermenta- 
tion, and  generally  laiown  to  the  i^ublic  as  crude  tartar  or  wine  lees, 
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■were  largely  sent  to  France.  French  importers  formerly  bought 
fifty  times  more  than  the  United  States,  Holland  thirty  times  more, 
and  Great  Britain  twenty  times  more.  It  is  probable  that  after 
partial  refining  the  argols  Avere  reexported  from  the  chief  purchasing 
nations  or,  entirely  refined,  were  reexported  as  cream  of  tartar. 
From  the  wine  lees  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Spain  baking 
powder  is  manufactured  and  tartaric  acid  as  well  for  dye  making. 
It  is  believed  here  that  the  prices  of  crude  tartar  on  this  market  will 
be  lower  on  account  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  export  markets. 

Lighting  Carbons  Added  to  List  of  Exports — Trade  in  Firearms. 

In  the  list  of  exports  from  this  district  $3,985  worth  of  lighting 
carbons  is  mentioned  as  shipped  during  1914,  nothing  of  this  kind 
having  been  declared  during  the  year  before.  While  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  carbons  is  not  a  new  industry  here,  an  export  to  the 
United  States  of  this  article  is  a  result  of  the  war,  because  supplies 
can  not  be  drawn  from  countries  that  had  hitherto  furnished  them. 
It  appears  that  American  purchasers  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
Spanish  carbons,  and  the  local  manufacturers  are  sanguine  of  doing 
an  increasing  business  with  the  United  States. 

Among  the  exports  from  this  district  it  is  of  interest  to  mention 
the  shipments  of  firearms,  none  of  which,  however,  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  during  the  year 
under  consideration  was  $1,014,390.  Of  this  total,  Mexico  bought 
$721,507  worth,  or  in  weight  a  trifle  over  160  tons.  The  next  largest 
purchaser  was  Panama,  followed  by  Cuba  and  Venezuela.  It  is 
stated  that  the  shipments  to  Panama  were  for  use  elsewhere,  prob- 
abh^  Mexico.  There  has  been  some  agitation  among  those  interested 
in  Spanish  industries  and  their  capability  for  export  to  develop  as 
largely  as  possible  the  manufacture  of  long  and  short  barreled  fire- 
arms by  private  firearm-making  establishments.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1914  this  was  spoken  of  with  particular  emphasis  with  a  view 
to  supplying  firearms  for  Latin  American  Republics  which  could  not 
draw  on  countries  that  liad  hitherto  supplied  them  in  large  measure. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  consular  district  there  are  several  im- 
portant companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  material, 
some  making  side  arms  as  well. 

Not  only  are  new  firearms  made  but  old  rifles  are  skillfully  re- 
modeled. Spain  is  therefore  one  of  the  few  markets  in  Europe  where 
orders  can  be  placed  for  firearms.  Rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers,  and 
automatic  pistols  are  made  here  in  a  variety  of  models,  and  the  ex- 
port figures  for  the  ensuing  year  will  doubtless  show  a  considerable 
increase. 

Need  of  Bank  Facilities  for  "United  States  Trade. 

In  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  the  lack 
has  often  been  felt  of  adequate  banking  facilities.  Most  Amorican 
manufacturers  insist  upon  cash  against  documents  at  port  of  ship- 
ment, a  system  which  Spanish  importers  will  not  agree  to  if  there  is 
any  possible  w\ay  to  avoid  it.  The  Spanish  business  public  has  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  easy  terms  and  long  credits  from  European 
manufacturers  for  goods  which  are  often  inferior  to  American  goods, 
but  nevertheless  cheaper.  Consequently,  even  when  the  American- 
made  goods  are  superior,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  business  with 
the  Si^anish  importers  if  they  can  get  better  terms  elsewhere. 
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Moreover,  an  Importer  Avitli  limited  capital  is  averse  to  tyirg  up 
his  monev  for  £r«ods  shipped  in  the  United  States,  even  for  the 
period  occupied  in  transportation  and  customhouse  formalities.  If 
American  manufacturers  could  avail  themselves  of  adequate  banking 
facilities,  the  business  done  in  Spain  would  be  more  extensive. 

It  is  necessary  to  finance  the  local  importer  in  many  cases,  if  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done  so  that  the  ordinary  impoi'ter  can  at  least  be  allowed 
to  pay  for  his  goods  upon  their  actual  receipt  in  Si)ain.  It  is  well 
known  that  foreign  manufacturers  allow  importers  in  Spain  every 
concession  possible  in  the  way  of  credit.  Payment  30  to  GO  days 
after  delivery  of  goods  may  almost  be  regaixled  as  cash,  and  time  and 
again  credits  for  DO  daj's  are  allowed. 
Unique  Opportunity  for  American  Manufacturers, 

An  agent  is  often  stocked  with  goods  and  pays  for  them  v.hen 
sales  are  made.  At  this  particular  time,  however,  competition  is  not 
strong,  and  American  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  dictate  theii-  own 
terms  in  many  instances.  This  is  naturally  a  unique  opportunity  for 
our  exporters  to  use  every  means  to  gain  the  Spanish  market  and 
keep  it  definitely  for  certain  lines  of  goods.  In  this  situation,  where 
Spanish  importers  must  in  many  cases  come  to  us,  the  conditions 
should  not  be  too  onerous,  because  the  moment  the  present  situation 
ameliorates  many  merchants  will  be  inclined  to  revert  to  their  former 
sources  of  suppl^^ 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  make  terms  c.  i.  f.  Barcelona,  American 
exporters  should  do  so.  The  proposition  f.  o.  b.  New  York  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  importer.  It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
international  trade  is  passing  through  an  exceptionally  critical  period 
and  that  unusual  caution  must  be  observed  in  the  payment  of  goods, 
whether  sent  to  Spain  or  elsewhere,  and,  further,  that  undue  :itten- 
tion  can  not  be  given  to  small  orders  when  very  large  contracts  are 
being  filled  for  other  places. 
Barcelona  Chief  Distributing  Center. 

Naturally  the. best  way  to  transact  business  in  any  important  line 
is  to  have  an  experienced  agent,  preferably  in  Barcelona,  which  is 
the  chief  distributing  center,  A  preliminary  surve}'  of  the  Spanish 
market  and  its  conditions  should  be  undertaken  by  a  competent 
American  representative  of  the  exporting  firm,  who  could  person- 
ally select  the  local  agent.  Those  who  come  here  personally,  look 
over  the  ground,  speak  with  the  importers,  and  visit  the  stores  and 
factories  are  the  men  that  have  been  successful  in  opening  up  a 
profitable  business. 

Several  instances  are  known  in  which  a  business  man  has  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  Barcelona,  spent  from  36  to  48  hours  in  the  place, 
and  left  for  another  city  to  repeat  the  same  operation.  This  is 
unsatisfactory  and  generally  fails  to  produce  results.  Time  and 
study  must  be  gi^•en  to  this  market,  which  is  an  important  one, 
conforming  as  far  as  possible  with  local  requirements. 

An  example  can  be  mentioned  in  the  case  of  importing  lumber, 
an  item  which  figures  prominently  among  American  products  pur- 
chased in  Spain.  If  any  first-class  shipper,  not  a  middleman,  would 
seriously  undertake  to  open  a  direct  business,  it  could  best  be  done  by 
coming  personally  to  Spain  and  employing  here  a  suitable  represen- 
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tative.  Sample  lots  could  be  sold  to  a  number  of  good  importers, 
payment  not  being  asked  until  after  the  arrival  and  inspection  of 
the  goods.  Prices  could  be  arranged  c.  i.  f .  and  the  freight  deducted 
from  the  invoice,  which  the  receivers  should  pay  to  the  ship  on 
arrival.  The  shipper  would  have  to  pay  the  insurance,  and  any 
freight  advance  could  be  added  to  the  invoice.  A  vessel  could  be 
chartered  to  discharge  at  several  Spanish  ports.  Eeceivers  should 
pay  customs  duties,  as  well  as  port  and  landing  charges,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cargo,  but  not  port  dues  on  the  ship  itself. 
Lumber  Imported  on  American  Sailing  Vessels. 

For  the  time  being,  ocean  transportation  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult feature  of  the  export  trade,  even  l^etween  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  by  reason  of  the  disappearance  of  a  vast  number  of 
freight  and  other  steamers.  This  has  been  followed  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  several  American  sailing  vessels,  loaded  with  lumber 
at  various  southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  now  arriving  in 
Barcelona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain. 

'  This  country  must  purchase  certain  commodities  from  the  United 
States  now  in  the  way  of  manufactured  steel,  railroad  material  in 
particular,  and  the  necessary  bottoms  will  have  to  be  su]3plied,  even 
at  the  cost  of  further  demands  on  the  Spanish  merchant  marine.  A 
great  help  in  distributing  goods  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  Morocco  is  the  recent  establishment  of  the  free  zone  at  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  where  goods  may  be  stored  at  comparatively  small 
cost ;  iron  and  steel,  for  instance,  pajdng  $3  per  ton  a  month.  Goods 
entering  this  zone  pay  no  Spanish  customs  duties,  and  only  upon 
their  entry  into  Spain  for  use  in  this  country  will  duties  be  collected. 

A  certain  handling  of  the  goods  can  be  carried  on  in  this  free  zone, 
and  the  facilities  offered  are  likely  to  be  a  great  boon  to  our  American 
export  trade  to  Spain  and  to  Mediterranean  points  in  general. 

Requirements  in  Trade  Correspondence, 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  matters,  small  but  cer- 
tainly not  negligible,  in  corresponding  with  Spanish  merchants,  such 
as  affixing  the  proper  amount  of  postage  to  letters,  writing  to 
Spaniards  in  their  own  language,  and  the  printing  of  trade  literature 
in  Spanish  as  far  as  practicable.  If  business  is  to  be  done  by  corre- 
spondence, observance  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business 
routine  is  doubly  advisable  in  Spain. 

The  use  of  trade  abbreviations  that  may  be  well  understood  at 
home  frequently  renders  letters  unintelligible  to  many  Spanish  im- 
porters, particularly  when  the  letters  are  written  entirely  in  English. 
Local  merchants  regularly  come  to  this  office  with  communications 
containing  trade  expressions  current  enough  at  home,  but  seldom 
understood  in  Spain.  With  cablegrams  the  fault  is  especially  mis- 
leading, the  messages  being  so  brief  and  technical  that  the  addressee 
often  has  no  idea  as  to  the  meaning. 

Here  in  Barcelona  people  can  get  help  at  the  consulate,  but  in 
towns  where  there  is  no  consular  representative  the  success  of  an 
important  transaction  can  be  endangered  by  this  occasional  lack  of 
making  communications  sufficiently  clear.  An  instance  may  be  cited 
of  an  importer  who  was  desirous  of  purchasing  American  goods  and 
in  a  position  to  do  So  on  a  fairly  large  scale.    This  prospective  im- 
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porter  was  put  in  touch  with  an  American  manufacturer  in  a  certain 
line  who  wrote  to  him  long  letters  in  English. 

The  Spaniard  in  question  was  located  in  a  distant  town  in  the 
interior,  having  no  one  in  his  business  that  understood  English,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  this  office  for  translation  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer's  letters. 


BILBAO  AGENCY. 

At  Bilbao,  the  second  port  of  Spain,  important  plans  were  matured 
during  the  ycnv  1914  for  the  construction  of  new  shipyards  at  Sestao 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  These  shipyards  are 
destined  primarily  for  the  building  of  20  trans-Atlantic  merchant 
vessels  amounting  altogether  to  some  100,000  tons,  but  the  enterprise 
is  designed  to  serve  as  well  for  all  branches  of  ship  construction  and 
repairing.  This  undertaking  stimulates  other  industries  established 
in  that  region,  and  affords  employment  for  from  1,500  to  2,000 
workmen. 

Shipbuilding  Leading  Occupation  of  Port. 

For  years  shipbuilding  has  been  a  leading  occupation  at  this  port, 
but  it  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Proximity  to  the  great  iron  mines  and  iron  works  con- 
tributes to  render  Bilbao  a  particularly  favorable  point  for  the  loca- 
tion of  modern  shipyards. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  agency  to  the 
United  States  and  possessions  amounted  during  1914  to  $538,092,  an 
increase  of  $31,749  over  the  preceding  year.  This  was  chiefly  due  to 
larger  shipments  of  skins  which  were  declared  for  export  from 
Bilbao  to  the  United  States,  $27,347  more  in  1914  than  in  1913. 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  value  of  declared  exports 
from  Bilbao  for  the  j^ears  1913  and  1914  to  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions : 


Articles. 


UNITE!)  STATES. 


Books 

Cider 

I'ish 

Glycerin 

Gentian  root.. 

Oil 

Kcvolvors 

Skins 

Sausages 

Stearin  

Vef^'elables  ... 

Wahuils 

Wine 

Wool 

Miscellaneous. 

Total... 


rmnrpiNE  isL.ivxrs. 


Books . . . 

Fish 

Paj-cr  . . . 
Sausages . 


1013 


'SI, 

4, 

35, 

73, 


102, 
3, 


172, 
7, 
7, 
9, 


1914 


SI, 039 

4, 522 

67, 166 

20,SS0 

547 

5, 1.30 

8,142 

130, 089 

C.,411 

460 

172,980 

11,213 

4, 998 

27,095 

0, 939 


Articles. 


PHiLirPtME  isL.VNDS— contd. 


Vegetables 

Wine 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


n,423 
14,  502 

cS4 


1014 


$187 

12,317 

2,204 


54,131 


PORTO  RICO. 


425, 864 


11,621 

1,396 

24, 543 


467,611 


67 

14,. 51 5 

212 

21,  C20 


Beans 

Cider 

Fish 

ITcmp  shoes... 
Mo.it  products. 
Mineral  water.. 

Oil 

Revolvers 

Sausages 

Vegetables 

Wine 

Miscellaneous.. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1,470 
8,406 


667 
469 
934 


1,993 
1,503 
7,407 
4,030 


51,122 


705 
2,398 
4,594 
5,833 


200 

342 

439 

1,444 


2,227 
1,687 


26,948 


19, 959 


506,943  I   538,692 
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CORUNNA  AGENCY. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  Corimna,  Mr.  Enrique  Fraga,  re- 
ports that  the  various  industries  in  his  district  that  need  supplies 
from  abroad  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  Exportation 
in  general  has  decreased  during  1914  by  24  per  cent  from  the  amount 
of  the  previous  year.  Importation  in  some  lines  has  shown  a  slight 
increase,  particularly  coal  and  raw  cotton.  The  active  life  of  this 
port  depends  largely  on  the  steamers  running  between  Central  and 
South  America  and  northern  Europe,  and  these  sailings  were  seri- 
ously interrupted  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  in  question, 
German  lines  having  ceased  to  navigate  and  English  and  French  lines 
having  suppressed  many  callings. 

Important  public  works  have  been  made  during  the  year  1914, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  completion  of  the  basin  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  port,  progress  on  the  south  wall,  the  asphalting 
of  the  streets,  and  a  new  system  of  drainage,  while  improvements  on 
the  port,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000,  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Government.  An  iron  column  90  meters  (295.27  feet)  high  has 
been  erected  for  wireless  purposes,  and  a  racliograph  station  is  in 
process  of  installation. 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  values  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions,  as  declared  at  the  consular  agency  during  the  years  1913 
and  1914,  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  decrease  as  a  whole 
during  the  year  in  question  amounting  to  less  than  $700  in  compari- 
son with  the  previous  year : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

XJNITED  STATES. 

$784 
3,596 
2,443 
3,317 

945 
3,196 

496 

$1,093 

PORTO  RICO. 

Chestnuts 

$1,101 
2,775 
3,614 
1,337 
7.599 
1,321 
2,396 
2,878 

Fish  preserves 

SI  542 

5,230 

Lace 

1,937 

Medicines 

2,087 

Onions 

21  420 

Sausages 

1,325 

290 

Wine 

1  234 

2,418 

Total 

14,  777 

8,700 

Total 

23.021 

29  876 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

1,203 

1,354 

791 

646 
1,247 

Grand  total 

41,146 

40  409 

Total 

3,348 

1,893 

PALAMOS  AGENCY. 

A  consular  agency  at  Palamos  was  opened  during  the  latter  part 
of  1913,  and  there  were  no  exports  declared  at  this  new  office  until 
the  succeeding  year.  The  entire  exports,  with  the  exception  of  one 
nnall  item,  consist  of  cork  disks,  shavings,  corks  for  bottles,  cork 
sheets,  and  cork  life  preservers. 

This  district  is  the  center  of  the  cork-growing  region  of  Catalonia, 
and  its  chief  industry  has  been  treated  in  detail  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  cork  and  its  manufactures  from  Barcelona. 
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Following  are  the  values  of  shipments  to  the  United  States 
declared  for  export  at  the  consular  agency  during  the  year  1914. 
The  amounts  do  not  include  all  shipments  of  cork  goods  from  this 
district,  as  many  of  them  were  declared  for  export  in  Barcelona: 
Cork  disks,  $218,272;  cork  life  preservers,  $1,542;  cork  shavings, 
$20,332;  cork  sheets,  $2,802;  corks,  $7,134;  cork  machinery.  $122; 
total.  $2r)8.704.  There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Porto  liico,  or  Hawaii. 

PALMA  DE  MALLORCA  AGENCY. 


American  consular  representation  in  the  Balearic  Islands  is  now 
confined  to  Palma  de  Mallorca.  One  of  the  more  important  con- 
sular offices  was  formerly  at  Port  Mahon.  Minorca,  but  Avith  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  American  sailing  vessels,  changes  of 
market,  and  of  sea  routes  business  such  as  would  be  attended  to 
there  is  now  transacted  at  Palma  de  Mallorca. 

The  American  consular  agent  at  that  place,  Mr.  Juan  Morey  y 
Cabanellas,  reports  that  the  resources  of  the  islands  are  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  agriculture,  and  ciop  conditicms  have  a  preponcK'rating  in- 
fluence on  the  general  state  of  local  trade.  The  drought  ot  1914 
wrought  havoc  w-ith  the  crops,  and  almonds,  Avhich  in  some  years 
have  yielded  a  return  as  high  as  $4,000,000.  Avere  much  reduced  in 
(juantitA^  Avith  a  consequent  loss  to  the  islands. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  exports  to  England,  France, 
and  Germany  dAvindled  and  prices  dropped  accordingly.  The  local 
industries  Avere  A'ariously  affected.  The  manufacture  of  silver  mesh 
bags,  engaging  many  hands,  closed  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  Avar.  A  general  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  blankets,  larger  contracts  having  been  made  Avith  certain 
belligerent  nations. 

The  following  table  shows  fhe  detailed  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  as  declared  at  the  Palma  de  ]\Iallorca  agency, 
during  the  j^ears  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Almonds 

Apricot  pulp 

Bags  and  purses: 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold  plated  . 

Capers 

Nougat 

Oil,  olive 

Salt 

Skins,  raw 

Miscellaneous  . . . 


Total. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Almonds 

Bags  and  purses,  silver. 

Fruits,  preserved 

Nougat 

Shoes 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1913 


SI 80, 015 
8,680 


7,333 
4,441 


4,246 

1,535 

516 

18,713 


266 


225, 745 


530 

544 

1.02S 

a,83S 

675 

•  139 

4.754 


1914 


J237, 804 
3,767 

1,169 

SO 

i,o,';o 

6,503 
1,941 

776 

19, 424 

7,860 

484 


280, 858 


267 


965 

1,174 

1,103 

57 

3,566 


Articles. 


PORTO  RICO. 


Almonds 

Capers 

Confectionery 

Demijohns 

Fertilizers 

Figs,  dried 

Fruits,  preserved 

Garlic 

Nougat 

Oil,  olive 

Sandals,  hemp 

Sau.sages 

Shoes 

Textiles,  cotton 

A'egetables,  preserved. 
Miscellaneous 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1913 


1914 


1734 

606 

1,259 

1,138 


871 

2,851 

14,970 

14,  782 

1,893 

8,030 

804 

7, 651 

24,281 

8S2 

2,503 


83,255 


313, 754 


$719 

667 

C92 

448 

461 

945 

2,653 

13,017 

10, 773 

1,390 

13, 952 

868 

19,905 

31,689 


1,709 


99,888 


384,312 


SPAIlSr BAECELONA. 
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TARRAGONA  AGENCY. 

The  consular  agent  at  Tarragona,  Mr.  Csesar  Franklin  Agostini, 
reports  that  while  the  optimistic  expectations  for  1914  were  not  fully 
realized  in  his  district,  the  influence  of  the  European  crisis  neverthe- 
less was  not  so  keenly  felt  as  had  been  feared  early  in  August.  After 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  business  at  large  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  much  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  industries  was  manifested,  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  affairs  resumed  a  more  normal  course. 

The  total  exports  from  the  district  of  Tarragona  during  1914  show 
a  decrease  of  $2,350,000  as  compared  with  1913,  on  account  of  the 
lessened  export  of  wines  and  cordials.  At  the  close  of  the  year  under 
consideration  the  wines  of  the  1914  vintage  were  still  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  consumption  abroad  having  seriously 
diminished.  Shipments  of  Chartreuse  liqueur,  made  at  Tarragona 
by  the  industry  transferred  fro?n  France,  amounted  in  1913  to  $501,- 
300,  while  in  1914  they  decreased  to  $273,000.  The  distillery  closed 
down  temporarily,  and  small  shipments  now  made  are  drawn  from 
stock  on  hand.  The  imports  from  all  countries  to  Tarragona  in- 
creased from  $2,701,600  in  1913  to  $3,113,300  in  1914. 

Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  total  value  of  articles  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States 
and  possessions  at  the  Tarragona  consular  agency  amounted  to 
$950,586,  as  compared  to  $1,096,964  in  1913,  a  falling  off  of  $146,378. 
The  list  is  as  follows : 


Articles. 


UNITED  STATES. 

Almonds: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled 

Cigarette  paper 

Filberts: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled 

Fruits,  preserved 

Licorice  root 

Liqueurs 

Oil: 

Amviic 

Olive 

Sulphur 

Peppers,  preserved 

Pine  kernels 

Saffron 

Soap 

Sweetmeats 

Walnuts: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled 

Wines,  still,  over  14  per  cent.. 


Total 1,0S9,S27 


1913 


S608, 752 
170, 781 


56, 329 
34, 893 


2, 896 
30, 091 


58, 938 
10,046 


24, 324 


2,293 


12,004 
77, 280 


1914 


$360, 
120 


146, 

loo: 


28, 145 


944, 883 


Articles. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Almonds: 

Not  shelled 

Shelled 

Filberts,  not  shelled . 

Fruits,  preserved 

Sweetmeats 


Total. 


PORTO  P.ICO. 


Filberts,  not  shelled 

Fruits,  preserved 

Sweetmeats 

Wines,  still,  over  14  per  cent. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1913 


51,302 


1,484 

166 

1,792 


4,744 


237 

1,432 

575 

149 


2,393 


1, 096, 964 


1914 


$1,062 

204 

708 

87 

991 


3,052 


1,665 
986 


2,651 


950, 586 


VIGO  AGENCY. 

The  port  of  Vigo  is  of  special  interest  to  American  trade  on  account 
of  the  great  Spanish  sardine  industry  in  that  district.  In  competi- 
tion with  French  and  Portuguese  sardines,  the  Spanish  packers  have 
been  successful  in  maintaining  the  excellence  of  their  individual 
brands,  and  exports  to  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  particularly 
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extensive.  Dnrinf^  the  year  1914  the  shipments  of  sardines  in  oil  to 
the  Pliilippinc  Islands  amounted  in  quantity  to  1,822.70G  pounds, 
valued  at  $200,513,  a  fallini;  off  of  about  $10,000  from  the  previous 
year,  Avhile  there  Avas  a  decrease  of  more  than  $"2'2,000  in  these  exports 
to  Porto  Pico,  caused  in  part  liy  less  frequent  transportation  facilities 
and  covcrinfj  of  supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  following  comparative  iigures  show  the  shipments  declared  at 
the  Vigo  consular  agency  for  export  to  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1014 

UNITED  STATES. 

Ergot  of  rye 

$4,53.5 

1 ,  fi.H.S 

12,296 

PHILirriNE  ISLANDS. 

Sardines,  in  oil 

5210,304 

29,478 

5200, 513 

Hams,  cured    

POKTO  KICO. 

Sardines,  in  oil 

$12,993 

Total 

12,993 

18,519 

7,209 

Grand  total 

252,775 

220,301 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTERA. 

Dy  Cuusul  Piiul  Ilndlcy  Fo.stcr,  March   lU. 

Despite  improved  crops  in  1914,  local  commercial  conditions  were 
decidedly  worse  than  in  the  ])receding  rear.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  was  greatly  reduced,  as  there  was  no  market  for 
the  new  Avines,  the  larger  part  of  the  stock  remaining  unsold  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers.  The  falling  off  in  shipments  was  so  marked 
that  many  exporting  firms  limited  their  working  time  to  three  days 
a  week,  thus  reducing  the  earnings  of  the  laborers  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  general  commerical  conditions  were  seriously  affected. 
The  Sherry  Wine  Industry. 

The  slierr}'  wine  industry,  which  for  many  5'ears  was  exceedingly 
profitable,  has  suffered  from  many  causes  during  the  past  decade;  the 
principal  ones  being  overcompetition  and  an  excess  of  overhead  ex- 
pense. Of  the  73  concerns  now  engaged  in  buA'ing,  storing,  and  sell- 
ing wines,  20  do  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  to  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  These  have  invested  an  estimated  capital  of  $15,000,000; 
with  an  annual  estimated  business  of  $4,000,000.  They  also  distill 
and  sell  grape  brandy,  which  is  on  the  increase.  The  wine  business 
in  the  past  few  j'ears  has  also  shown  a  tendency  toward  an  increase. 
The  gross  returns  of  the  business  done  indicate  a  reasonable  profit, 
but  this  is  consumed  by  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  many  concerns 
engaged  in  it,  and  the  general  complaint  is  made  that  the  net  return 
is  practically  nil.  The  keen  competition  has  generally  been  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  wines  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  absolutely  without  profit.  Attcmi)ts  have  been  made  to  agree 
to  a  minimum  price,  but  these  have  invariably  been  followed  by 
rebating  that  nullified  the  attempt. 

The  cost  of  bringing  a  butt  of  sherry  to  maturity,  say  10  years, 
is  estimated  at  $125,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  "  mosto  "  or  new  wine, 
which  includes  interest,  insurance,  evaporation,  and  the  handling  of 
wines  in  "  solera."'  This  "  solera  *'  system  is  largeh^  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  sherry  types,  for  in  this  branch  of  the  Avine 
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industry  vintage  wines  are  practically  unknown.  The  evaporation 
loss  in  a  10-year-old  wine,  for  instance,  is  made  good  by  replenishing 
from  a  9-year-old  wine,  and  so  on;  this  process  maintains  the  life 
and  vigor  of  the  wine  and  retains  the  style  and  type  much  better  than 
the  vintage  system  of  handling.  The  present  cost  of  "mostos,"  or 
new  wines,  is  from  187.50  to  225  pesetas  ($36.06  to  $1:3.26)  per  local 
butt,  Avhich  contains  512  liters  (135.25  American  gallons),  as  against 
the  shipping  butt  of  500  liters  (132.08  American  gallons). 

Damage  by  Phylloxera. 

The  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  caused  not  only  an  interregnum  of 
practically  10  years  in  the  supply  of  wines,  but  the  wines  of  recent 
years,  produced  from  the  replanted  vineyards,  are  all  from  young 
vines  that  do  not  produce  as  good  a  vintage  as  the  older  stocks.  In 
the  old  drt,vs  wine  j^roduced  from  vines  less  than  20  years  old  was 
not  considered  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  choice  grades.  The 
present  estimated  acreage  is  about  33^  per  cent  of  that  previous  to 
the  phylloxera's  appearance.  Despite  the  monopoly  granted  by 
nature,  in  the  production  of  the  true  sherry  type,  the  business  appears 
to  be  suffering  from  overhead  competition,  excess  of  selling  and 
overhead  expense,  a  disproportionate  volume  to  capital  invested,  the 
difficulty  (temporary)  of  replacing  choice  stocks  of  wines,  and  the 
lack  of" a  vigorous  publicity  campaign  against  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  a  pure  and  Avholesome  article. 
Crop  Conditions — Wine  Shipments. 

The  principal  crop  of  this  district,  wine  grapes,  did  not  turn  out 
quite  as  satisfactorily  in  quality  as  originally  expected,  although 
the  increase  in  quantity  averaged  about  22  per  cent  over  1913;  but' 
on  account  of  the  decreased  price  of  raw  wines  many  of  the  owners 
of  the  larger  vineyards  distilled  their  lower  grade  wines  into  wine 
spirits.  The  grain  crops  were  excellent,  but  beans  and  peas,  as  a 
result  of  unhealthy  plant  conditions,  were  short,  which  was  serious, 
as  these  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wine  shipments  from  Jerez  to  all 
points  for  the  last  five  years : 


Year. 

Butts. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Year. 

Butts. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

1910    

36, 737 
31,005 
32, 853 

4,849,284 
4,092,660 
4,336,596 

$3,673,700 
3,100,000 
3,400,285 

1913 

1914 

■33,962 
26,917 

4,482,984 
3,553,016 

$4,034,685 

1911 

3, 837, 257 

1912 

Shipments  to  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  191-1  amounted  to  837,702 
gallons,  compared  with  877,401  gallons  in  1913.  _ 

Exports  to  United  States  and  other  countries  were  divided  as 
follows : 


1913 

1914 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

317,183 
3, 288, 397 

$353, 596 
2,959,557 

291,325 
2,423,989 

$313,884 
3, 523, 373 

The  apparent  increase  in  values,  comparatively,  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  silver  pesetas. 
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Exports  of  Anisette,  Brandy,  etc. 

The  v'iuantity  (in  gallons)  of  anisette,  brandy,  and  other  liquors 
shipped  from  the  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  district  in  the  last  three  years 
is  shown  hv  the  followinj]^  table: 


1914 


Anisette 

Brandy 

Other  liquors 

Total.. 


15,878  1   13,570 

146,879  !  159,078 

10,079    8,885 


7,409 

99, 703 

4,7S9 


172,836  I  181,553 


111,971 


Grain,  Olives,  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  production  of  irrain  during  the  last  three  years,  expressed  in 
bushels,  was  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Kinds. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Wheat 

595,000 
121,000 

480, 750 

270,075 

3,189 

1,108,895 

540,929 

372 

Beans 

104,500 
40,000 

282, 1R7 
1,002 

112,234 
4,409 

Barley  and  oats 

Corn 

Canary  saed 

The  local  flour  mills  ground  724,100  bushels  of  wheat  during  1914, 
as  against  370,000  in  1013.  Flour  was  also  imported  from  other 
sections  of  Spain. 

The  ])roduction  of  olives  for  1014  was  1,322,773  pounds,  against 
2,500,000  the  preceding  year,     lioth  the  oil  and  i)ickled  product  are 
practically  consumed  locally,  there  being  but  little  surplus  for  ex- 
portation, which  consists  usually  of  the  liner  grades  of  oil. 
Fruit  Raising — Taxation — Banking. 

With  rich  soil,  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  California,  and  with 
excellent  markets  at  low  rates  of  freight  within  easy  reach,  this  sec- 
lion  of  Spain  would  seem  to  promise  profitable  results  for  commer- 
cial fruit  raising.  Compared  with  the  California  fruit  lands  the 
price  is  low,  being  from  $40  to  $00  per  aranzada  (one  and  one-tenth 
acres).  The  rainfall,  as  in  California,  takes  place  entirely  during 
the  Avinter  and  spring  months  and  is  ample. 

Even  in  1012,  when  it  was  only  20.48  inches,  the  lowest  for  years, 
it  would  be  considered,  Avith  the  methods  of  cultivation  used. 
am):)le  for  fruit-raising  purposes  in  California.  Yet,  apart  from 
viticulture  for  wine  making,  this  section  barely  grows  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  its  own  consumption.  The  fruit  produced  is  of  ex- 
cellent flavor  and,  in  the  rare  cases  Avhere  the  orchards  are  given 
proper  attention,  the  yield  is  abundant.  But  scientific  cultivation 
and  care  are  practically  unknown,  and  large  orchards  Avith  modern 
methods  and  appliances  do  not  exist.  The  labor  is  cheap  and  nat- 
urally apt,  but  not  so  indiistrious  as  that  or  northern  Spain. 

Taxation  is  lieaA-y  and  varies  from  year  to  year,  being  based  on 
the  estimated  yield.  During  the  past  year  the  taxes  for  fruit  or- 
chards Avere:  On  first-cla.S3  land  Avith  an  estimated  profit  of  $50  per 
hectare  (2.471  acres),  $8.50;  and  on  second-class  land  with  an  esti- 
mated profit  of  $33.84,  $5.75.  Where  the  use  of  land  is  changed 
from  one  purpose  to  another  a  certain  length  of  time  is  alloAved 
under  the  old  tax  (Avhere  the  change  is  made  to  a  more  profitable 
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crop)  before  the  higher  rate  of  taxation  takes  effect.  The  tax  on 
ordinary  farm  lands  is  abonnt  one-sixth  of  that  for  orchards. 
Banking  is  largely  limited  to  the  discounting  of  notes  (those 
issued  by  the  wine  buyers,  at  one  year,  for  the  purchase  of  new  wines 
are  the  principal  ones),  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign  ex- 
change. The  buying  of  exchange  is  on  such  exorbitant  lines  that 
depositors  use  every  resource  before  going  to  the  bank  to  dispose  of 
their  paper.  The  discount  from  the  face  of  a  draft  will  run  from 
Zl  to  7  per  cent.  Unquestionably  a  bank  using  modern  American 
methods  would  be  well  supported  here. 

American  Goods — Imports  and  Domestic  Purchases. 

As  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  exact  figures  of  im- 
ports can  not  be  obtained,  but  those  from  the  United  States  are  in- 
considerable. Nevertheless,  American  goods  are  more  in  evidence 
in  the  local  stores  and  in  greater  variety  than  was  the  case  a  year 
ago,  most  of  these  being  distributed  by  wholesale  houses  in  the  job- 
bing centers.  Furthermore,  American  goods  are  being  well  received 
and  are  achieving  a  desirable  reputation,  so  that  the  coming  year 
should  show  a  still  greater  gain.  The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  purchases  of  the  leading  merchants  during  the  past  year, 
includes  both  imports  and  local  purchases : 


Articles. 


Lumber 

Hardware  and  tools 

Windmills 

Agricultural  implements. 


S277, 791 

36, 084 

5,584 

19,872 


1914 


516,907 

27,303 

4,000 

16, 434 


The  decline  in  lumber  is  more  apparent  than  real,  only  one  firm 
imported  directly  last  year,  against  three  the  3^ear  before.  The 
ether  two  obtained  their  supplies  through  branches  at  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  to  which  ports  the  lumber  was  imported  directly.  In  hard- 
ware and  tools  the  value  of  direct  imports  in  1914  was  $8,649,  of 
which  $320  was  of  American  origin  but  purchased  from  German 
jobbers.  The  windmills  were  all  of  American  origin,  and  while 
the  number  brought  in  was  less  than  that  of  1913,  the  cars  were  of 
a  larger  and  more  expensive  type.  In  agricultural  implements  the 
sale  of  American  machines  was  $3,063  in  1914,  against  $4,883  in  1913. 

The  two  local  automobile  agencies  during  the  past  year  sold  16 
cars  valued  at  $23,073 ;  of  these  3  were  American,  9  French,  3  Eng- 
lish, and  1  German.  Trade  in  American  supplies,  which  proved 
very  satisfactory,  increased  in  value. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  in 
1914  declined  about  10  per  cent  in  value,  the  greater  part  of  the  loss 
being  in  still  wines,  which  constitute  the  principal  industry  of  this 
section.  However,  in  brandy  and  anisette  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease, the  former  probably  due  to  the  efforts  of  certain  exporters 
to  find  a  profitable  use  for  lower  grade  wines  with  a  quicker  return 
for  the  capital  invested;  while  the  increase  in  anisette  is  probably 
due  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  absinthe,  which  can  no  longer  be 
imported  into  the  United  States. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEE( 


3  1262  08485  2440 


.  The  folloAving  table  shows  the  quantity  and  Aahie  of  articles 
in\-oicecl  at  the  consuhite  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines,  and  l*orto  Eico  in  1913  and  1014: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914      . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Anisette 

Brandy 

W  inc.  St  ill 

All  other  artic-lcj.. 

TO   UXITEU  bT.\TES. 

pallons.. 

do 

do.... 

1,112 

♦46 

306,064 

52,205 

2,562 

324,389 

2,024 

2,369 

2,536 

282, 176 

f4,764 

6,766 

299.039 

1,022 

Total 

331,180 

311,591 

TO  PniLIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

gallons.. 

do.... 

Brandy 

Wine,  stiU 

All  other  articles. . 

4,919 
8,553 

16,034 

18,242 
67 

4,135 
4,117 

14,429 

8,112 

316 

Total  .... 

34,343 

22,856 

TO  PORTO  KICO. 

gallons.. 

do 

do.... 

Brandy 

Vinecar 

Wine, still 

All  other  articles.. 

253 
1,310 
6,329 

1,019 

582 

10,965 

136 

P22 
1,457 
6,032 

3,160 
643 

6,735 
122 

Total 

12,702 

10,660 

1 

There  were  no  shipments  to  HaAvaii  last  year;  but  still  Avinc,  valued 
at  $94,  was  sent  in  1913. 
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